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SERMON I. 



OF THE 



SECURITY OF A VIRTUOUS COURSE. 



PROVERBS x: 9. 

HE THAT WALKETH UPRIGHTLY, WALKETH SURBLT. 

These words express one of the most impor- 
tant of all maxims. They tell us, that in the 
.practice of virtue there is safety. Much higher 
praise may be bestowed upon it. We may say 
that with it are connected peace, honour, dignity^ 
the favour of God, happiness noto, and eternal 
happiness hereafter: and we have reason enough 
to think this true. But whether true or not, it 
is at least true, that there is safety in it. 

Christianity informs us, that good men will be 
raised from death, to enjoy a glorious immortality, 
through that Saviour of the world, who tasted 
death for every man. But let the evidence for 
this be supposed precarious and unsatisfactory. 
Let it be reckoned uncertain, whether a virtuous 
course will terminate in such infinite blessings 
under the Divine government as Christians are 
taught to expect : still there will remain sufficient 
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evidence to prove, that in all events it must be ' 
the sqfesty and therefore our wisest course. 

I cannot better employ the present time, than 
in endeavouring to explain and illustrate this 
truth. But previously to this, it will not be 
amiss to make a few observations on the character 
of the man who walks uprightly. 

Uprightness signifies the same with integrity or 
sincerity. It implies a freedom from guile, and 
the faithful discharge of every known duty. An 
upright man allows himself in nothing that is in- 
consistent with truth and right. He complies 
with all the obligations he is under, and avoids 
every kind of prevarication and falsehood. He 
maintains an equal and uniform regard to the 
whole of righteousness. He hates alike all sin, 
and practises every part of virtue, from an un- 
feigned attachment to it established in his soul. 
This is what is most essential to the character of 
an upright man. He is governed by no sinister 
ends, or indirect views, in the discharge of his 
duty. It is not the love of fame, or the desire of 
private advantages, or mere natural temper, that 
produces bis virtuous conduct; but an affection 
to virture as virtue ; a sense of the weight and 
excellence of the obligations of righteousnes ; and 
a zeal for the honour of God and the happiness of 
mankind. But to be a little more particular : — 

Uprightness of character comprehends in it 
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right conduct with respect to God, and man» 
and ourselves. The person I am describing, is, 
first of all, upright in all his transactions with 
God. His religion is not a hypocritical show 
and ostentation. He is that which he appears to 
be to his fellow-creatures. His religious acts are 
emanations from a heart full of piety. He makes 
conscience of private as well as public devotion 
and endeavours to walk blameless in all God's 
ordinances. He attends on religious services, not 
to be seen of men, but from a sense of duty and 
gratitude to his Maker; and instead of making 
them a cover for bad designs, or compensations 
for immorality, he makes them incentives to the 
discharge of all moral duties, and the means of 
rendering him more benevolent, amiable, and 
worthy. 

Again. Uprightness implies faithfulness in all 
our transactions with ourselves* It is very com- 
mon for men tojmpose upon themselves; to wink 
at offensive truths; and to practise unfair arts 
with their own minds. This is entirely incon- 
sistent with the character of an upright man. 
He endeavours to be faithful to himself in all that 
he thinks and does, and to divest his mind of alt 
unreasonable biasses. He is fair and honest in 
all his inquiries and deliberations, ready to own 
his mistakes, and thankful for every help to dis- 
cover them. He wishes to know nothing but 

b2 
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what is true, and to practise nothing but what is 
right. He is open to conviction, indifferent where 
he finds truth, and prepared to follow it wherever 
it can lead him. He is often disciplining his 
heart, searching into the principles of conduct 
within him, and labouring to detect his faults in 
order to rectify them. 

Further. Uprightness includes in it candour, 
fairness, and honesty in all our transactions with 
OUT felloW'Creatures. An upright man may be 
depended upon in all his professions and engage- 
ments. He never, in any affair, goes beyond the 
limits of justice and equity. He never deceives 
or over-reaches. He is true to his promises, and 
faithful to every trust reposed in him. All his 
gains are the gains of virtuous industry. All 
falsehood and lies, all low cunning and fraudulent 
practices are his abhorrence. In short, he main- 
tains a strict regard to veracity in his words, and 
to honour in his dealings. He adheres steadfastly 
in all circumstances to what he judges to be 
rightest and best ; and were it possible for you to 
look through his soul, you would see the love of 
goodness predominant within him. You would 
see benevolence and piety governing his thoughts. 
You would see him within the inclosure .of his 
own breast, as honest and worthy as be is on the 
open stage of the world. 

Such is the character of the man who walks 
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uprightly. I am next to shew you bow surely 
he walks. 

In order to acquire a just notion of this, it is 
proper we should take into consideration, first, 
the safety which such a person enjoys with re- 
spect to the happiness of the present life. No« 
thing is plainer than that, if we regard only our 
temporal interest, an upright course is the safest 
course. In order to be sensible of this, you should 
think of the troubles which men very often bring 
upon themselves by deviating from integrity. It 
is very difficult to go on for any time in disho- 
nesty and falsehood, without falling into per- 
plexity and distress. A man in such a course 
suspects every body, and is suspected by every 
body. He wants the love and esteem of his fel- 
low-creatures. He is obliged to be continually 
on bis guard, and to use arts to evade law and 
justice. He walks in the dark along a crooked 
path full of snares and pits. On the contrary, 
the path of uprightness is straight and broad. 
It is smooth, open, and easy. He that walks in 
it walks in the light, and may go on with resolu- 
tion and confidence, inviting rather than avoiding 
the inspection of his fellow-creatures. He is 
apprehensive of no dangers. He is afraid of no 
detection. He is liable to none of the causes of 
shame and disgrace. It is an advantage to him 
to be observed and watched. The more nar- 
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rowly his conduct is examined, the more he will 
be loved and respected. 

A person for instance, who, in the affairs of 
trade, deviates from truth and honour, is likely 
to sink into great calamities. Want and trouble 
and infamy often prove his lot. Most of us have 
been witnesses of this. How many instances are 
there of persons who, forsaking the plain path of 
uprightness, have entangled themselves beyond 
the possibility of being extricated, and involved 
their families in the deepest misery; but who 
probably, had they been honest, would have 
escaped every difficulty, and passed through life 
easily and happily! We know not, indeed, 
what we do, when we turn aside from viitue and 
righteousness. Siich a train of consequences may 
follow, as will issue in the loss of all that is valu- 
able. It is past doubt, that, in every profession 
and calling, the way of uprightness is the most 
free from perplexity. It is the way of peace and 
satisfaction. He that keeps in it will at least 
avoid the pain of a reproaching conscience. He 
is sure of enjoying his own approbation ; and it 
may be expected, that his worldly affairs will go 
on smoothly, quietly, and comfortably. 

This puts me in mind of desiring you to con- 
sider particularly, that an upright conduct is com- 
monly the most sure way to obtain success in our 
worldly concerns. You will observe, that I say 
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ft is the most sure way ; not that it is the shortest. 
There are many more expeditiotis ways of getting 
money and acquiring fortunes. He that will 
violate the riiles of justice^ or break the laws of 
bis country, or not scruple to take false oaths, 
may easily get the start of an upright man, and 
rise in a little tin>e to wealth and preferment. 
It is often in a man's power, by a base action, to 
introduce himself at once into ease and plenty. 
But wretched are those men who secure any 
worldly advantages by such methods. There is 
a canker at the root of their successes and riches. 
What they gain is unspeakably less than what 
they lose. It is attended with inward anguish, 
with the curse of heaven, and inconceivable future 
danger. But though it must be thus acknow- 
ledged, that there are shorter ways to profit and 
success than by walking uprightly, there are cer- 
tainly none so sure. Universal experience has 
proved that (agreeably to a common and excel'- 
lent maxim) " honesty is the best policy.'- It 
may be slow in its operation ; and, for this reason 
many persons have not patience enough for it. 
Bat it is in the end generally certain. A n upright 
man must recommend himself by degrees to all 
that know him. He has always the greatest 
credit, and the most unembarrassed affairs. There 
are none who are not disposed to place a confi- 
dence in him, and who do not choose to deal with 
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him. Tbe disadvantages, therefore, alrc^ady men- 
tioned, under which he labours, are counterba- 
lanced by many great advantages. He may not 
be able to thrive so fast, nor perhaps so muck as 
others. He is obliged to deny himself the gains 
which others make by the wrong practices com- 
mon in their trade ; and, on this account, he may 
be under a necessity of contenting himself with 
small gains. But it must be considered, that he 
can seldom fail of a tolerable subsistence, attended 
with comfort and the truest enjoyment of him- 
self. Though his gains may be small, they are 
always sweet He has with them an easy con- 
science, the blessing of God, and security agaimt 
numberless grievous evils. And the smallest 
gains of this sort are infinitely preferable to the 
greatest gains that can be obtained by wrong 
methods. 

Thus you see that, with respect to our interest 
in this world, he that walketh uprightly walketh 
surely.— ^t us next consider the security which 
an upright conduct gives with respect to another 
world. 

After this life is over, we are to enter on another 
world. The most sceptical principles give us no 
;rsufficient reason for denying this. Whatever 
I ;may be true of the order and administration of 
!.|nature, it must be possible that there should be a 
l^jTuture state. And if there is, it is highly pro- 
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bable, that it will be a state of much greater ex- 
tent and longer duration Ihan the present No- 
thing, therefore, can be of more consequence to 
U8 than to know by what means we may secure 
the best condition and the greatest safety in it : 
and it is not possible to doubt, but the practice 
of religious gooddess is the proper means to be 
used for this purpose. If any thing is clear it is 
so, that the upright and the worthy, in all events, 
through every period of duration, must stand the 
best chance for escaping misery and obtaining 
happiness. That our happiness hereafter may 
depend on our conduct here is certain, because 
we find, in the present state, that the happiness 
of every successive period of human life is made 
to depend, in a great measure, on our conduct in 
the preceding periods. The happiness of mature 
life depends on the habits acquired and the pains 
taken in early life ; and mature life spent in folly 
and vice generally makes a miserable old age. It 
is, therefore, very credible that a virtuous con- 
duct may have an effect on our condition here- 
after. No one, indeed, can well carry infidelity 
so far as to deny, that, if there is a future state, 
it is likely that the righteous will fare better in 
it than the wicked. All we observe of the 
government of the Deity, and all that we can 
learn with respect to his character, leads us to 
believe that he must approve righteousness and 

Bd 
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bate wickedness: and in the same proportion 
that he does this, he must favour the one and 
discountenance the other. We see in what lies 
before us of the constitution of the worlds many 
great evils annexed to wickedness, and many great 
blessings annexed to righteousness; and we see, 
likewise, in the one an essential tendency to pro* 
duce universal evil, and in the other an essen- 
tial tendency to produce universal good. This 
demonstrates to us the holy disposition of the 
Author of nature; and what we ought to reckon 
upon is, that he will manifest this disposition 
more and more,. and that the scheme of moral 
government now begun will be hereafter com- 
/"pleted. To act righteously is to act like God. 
It is to promote the order of his creation. It is 

Lto go into his constitution of nature. It is to 
follow that conscience which he has given us to 
be the guide of our conduct. It must, therefore, 
l^e the likeliest way to arrive at happiness, and 
to guard against misery under his government. 
The accountableness of our natures, and our neces- 
sary perceptions of excellence and good desert in 
virtue, demonstate this ; nor is it at all conceiv 
able, that we do not go upon sure grounds, when 
we draw this conclusion. But there is much 
more to be here said. There are many reasons 
which prove, that the neglect of virtue may be 
followed by a dreadful punishment hereafter. 
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The presages of conscience ; the concurring voice 
of mankind in all ages; our unavoidable appre- 
hensions of ill^desert in vice ; and the distresses 
now produced by it, are enough to lead us to 
expect this. The Christian religion confirms 
this expection in a manner the most awful, by 
teaching us that the wicked shall be turned into 
hell with all that forget God ; that they shall be 
' excluded from the society of wise and good 
beings ; and punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his 
power. It is, at least, possible that this may be 
the truth. The arguments for a righteous govqnu 
ment in nature, and for the truth of Cbristiaility, 
have at least force enough to prove that it is not 
certain but that wickedness will produce the 
greatest losses and evils in another world ; and 
that, consequently, there is a real and inconceiv- 
able danger attending it. Consider now, that an 
upright life is a sure preservative from this dan- 
ger. If all who forget God, and practise iniquity^ 
are hereafter to be rejected by the Deity, and to 
be consigned to everlasting destruction ; if, I say, 
this should prove to be the truth, the good man 
will be safe, and the wicked man undone. But \ 
should all that reason and Christianity teach us^ 
on this point prove a delusion ; still a good man * 
will lose nothing, and a bad man willge^ nothing. 
Nay, a good a man, even in this case, will gain a 
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great deal ; for he will gain all that satisfactioa 
which goodness generally brings with it in this 
life, and which vice must want. 

Thus you see what security an upright man 
enjoys. He goes upon even and firm ground. 
He has on his side all good beings ; the convic- 
tions of his conscience ; the order of nature ; 
and the power of the Deity. It is impossible he 
should be deceived in thinking, that it is right 
to adhere inviolably to the laws of righteousness. 
Should there be that execution of divine justice 
on wickedness which we have been taught to 
expect, he will have nothing to fear. The wor^t 
that can happen to him is better than the best 
that may happen to an unrighteous man. The 
best that ) wicked men generally expect is the 
loss of existeiM^e at death ; and this is the worst 
that can happen to a good man. But upon the 
one, it will come after a life of shame, and 
disease, and folly; and on the other, like sleep 
at night after a day spent in peace, and health, 
and honour, and useful labour. I need not tell 
you what a recommendation this is of a course 
of uprightness. It is our surest guard in all 
events ; our best shelter against evils under 
God's government. Safety is what every per- 
son, in the common concerns of life» values and 
seeks. Here alone is it to be found completely 
and certainly. Nothing but a virtuous conduct 
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can preserve us from the danger of 6od*s dis^ 
pleasure, and of ruin after death. Without it 
we must stand exposed to the severest calami- 
ties that can come upon reasonable beings. 

I will conclude this discourse with the follow- 
ing inferences. 

First, From all I have said we learn, in the 
plainest manner, how much we are bound in 
prudence to walk uprightly. This appears to 
be prudent, if w,e regard only our present inte- 
rest. The way in which' an upright man walks 
(it has been shewn) is plain and open. It is so 
easy to find it, that we can never swerve from 
it, while we retain an honest desire to keep iti it. 
It is liable to no hazards; and it is always plea- 
sant and joyous. More compendious ways, I 
have acknowledged, we may sometimes find to 
wealth and power, but they are full of danger; 
and he who forsakes integrity in order to go into 
them, and thus by a short cut to get at worldly 
advantages, acts like a man who forsakes a quiet 
and sure path in order to run the risk of being 
lost among quicksands, or of breaking his neck 
by going over rocks and precipices. If, there- 
fore, we love prudence, we shall not, in our 
temporal concerns, ever swerve from upright- 
ness. 

But we have reason to apprehend that we shall 
exist in another state; and if we consider this. 
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we shall be forced to coticlude from what has 
been said, that the prudence of a virtuous course 
is greater than can be expressed. If this life be 
not our whole existence, some precautions ought 
to be used with respect to the state that is to 
succeed it; and the best precaution is the prac- 
tice of true piety and goodness. If there be a 
life to come, it will, in all probability, be a state 
of retribution, where present inequalities will be 
set right, and the vicious sink into infamy and 
misery. The practice of virtue is, in this case, 
our security. It is the image of the Deity in our 
souls; and what we ought to reckon upon is, 
that nothing amiss will ever happen to it. Let 
us then adhere to it in all events. Let us en- 
deavour, in this instance, to use the same pru- 
dence that the children of the world use in their 
affairs. What pains will they take, and what 
precautions will they employ, to avoid any dan- 
gers which they foresee, or to prevent evils 
which may possibly come upon them? There 
is a danger hanging over us, as moral agents, 
greater than any this world can threaten us 
with; a danger dreadful and unutterable; the 
danger of falling into the punishment of sin, and 
of losing eternal happiness. Were there ever so 
hard and expensive a method proposed to us of 
being secured against this danger, it would be 
our wisdom cheerfully to practise it But true 
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goodness affords us, not a bar^ and expensive, 
but a cbeap and easy metbod of being secured 
against it Walking uprigbtly will add to our 
present comfort, at the same time that it will 
preserve us from future danger. What is re- 
quired of uSy in this instance, is only to part with 
our follies and diseases; and to make ourselves 
happy nou), in order to be safe for ever. 

All I have been saying is true, though there 
should be the greatest uncertainty with respect 
to the principles of religion. I have been all 
along speakitig on the supposition of such an 
uncertainty, in order to set before you, in a 
stronger light, the wisdom of being virtuous, 
and the folly of a sinful course. But if we will 
suppose that there is no uncertainty: if we will 
suppose it not only possible, but probable or 
morally certain, that the principles of religion 
are true; that Christianity comes from God; and 
that, agreeably to its assurances, all who are 
now in their graves shall hereafter hear the voice 
of the Son of Ood, and come forth, those who 
have done good to the resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil to the resurrection of 
damnation: if, I say, we suppose this to be the 
truth, how great will the wisdom of a virtuous 
course appear, and how shocking the folly of 
wickedness ! 

There are, probably, few speculative and in- 

\j, iA.»< V- .^\-- -.^ ft 
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quiriDg men, who do not sometintes find theoi- 
selyes in a state of dejection, which takes from 
them much of the satisfaction arising from their 
faith in very important and interesting truths. 
Happy, indeed, is the person who enjoys a flow 
of spirits so even and constant as never to have 
experienced this. Of myself I must say, that I 
have been far from being so happy. Doubts and 
difficulties have often perplexed me, and thrown 
a cloud over truths which, in the general course 
of my life, are my support and consolation. 
There are, however, many truths, the conviction 
of which I never lose. — One conviction in parti- 
cular remains with me amidst all fluctuations of 
temper and spirits ; I mean my belief of the 
maxim in my text, that heioho walketh uprightly 
walketh surely. There has not been a moment 
in which I have found it possible to doubt, 
whether the wisest and best course I can take 
be to practise virtue and to avoid guilt. Low 
spirits give only new force to this conviction, 
and cause it to make a deeper impression. Un- 
certainty in other instances creates certainty 
here; for the more dark and doubtful our state 
under God's government is, the more prudent it 
must be to choose that course which is the 
safest. 

I will only further desire you to consider on 
this subject, with what serenity of mind a good 

^' :■■.. . ^f !. 
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man may proceed through life. Whatever is 
true or false, be has the consciousness of being 
on the safe side ; and there is, in all cases, a par- 
ticular satisfaction attending such a conscious- 
ness. A man who knows himself in a safe way 
goes on with composure and boldness. Thus 
may you go on in a course of well-doing. You 
have none of those calamities to fear to which 
others are liable. If the doctrines of religion be 
true, you will be completely happy through the 
Saviour of mankind. But should they not prove 
true, you will not be worse off than others. I 
have shewn, on the contrary, that you will still 
be gainers. Your loss, in short, can be nothing. 
Your gain may be infinite. Forsake, then, every 
thing to follow righteousness. Never consent to 
do a wrong action, or to gratify an unlawful 
passion. This will give you a security that is 
worth more than all the treasures of the earth. 
You may also, on all principles, entertain the 
apprehension that the gospel has given right in- 
formation concerning the abolition of death, and 
the happiness reserved for the faithful, in the fu- 
ture kingdom of Jesus Christ. ;That person must 
have considered the arguments of Christianity 
very superficiallyj/who does not see, that they 
amount to an evidence, which is at least suffi- 
cient to give a just ground for this apprehension ; 
and, consequently, for a hope the most animating 
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and glorious. Let us cherish this hope, and en- 
deavour to keep the object of it always in sight 
The slightest glimpse of that eternal life 
jWhicb the New Testament pronnises, is enough 
Ito elevate one above this world. The bare possi^ 
hility of losing it, by sinful practices, is enough to 
annihilate all temptations. Wherefore, let us be 
steadfast and immoveable^ always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour mat end in a blissful eternity ; but, 
happen what will, cannot be in vain. 



SERMON II. 
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HAPPINESS OF A VIRTUOUS CORSE, 
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HEB WATS ABE WATS OF PLEASANTNESS, AND ALL HEB 
PATHS ABE PEACE. SHE IS A TBEE OE LIFE tO THEM 
THAT LAT HOLD OF HEB; AND HAPPT IS EYEBT ONE 
THAT BETAINETH HEB. 

In my last discourse, I represented to you the 
security of a virtuous course. In doing this, I 
was led to touch upon its tendency to make us 
most happy, as well as most secure, under God's 
government. I shall now insist more particularly 
on this subject : and endeavour to give you a dis- 
tinct account of the principal arguments and facts 
which prove the happiness of virtue; meaning 
on this occasion, chiefly its present happiness. 

The ways of wisdom (my text says) are ways of 
pleasantness, and happy is every one that retaineth 
her. Previously to any examination of the actual 
state of mankind, we may perceive a high proba- 
bility that this assertion must be true. Virtue is 
the image of God in the soul, and the noblest 
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thing in the creation ; and, therefore, it must be 
the principal ground of true happiness. It is 
the rule by which God meant that we should act; 
and, therefore, must be the way to the bliss foi* 
which he intended us. That Being who gave us 
our sense of moral obligations, must have de- 
. signed that we should conform to them ; and he 
:' could not design this, and at the same time de- 
sign that we should find it most for our advan- 
tage not to conform to them. This would have 
; been to establish an inconsistency in the frame of 
■ nature ; and acting in a manner which cannot 
\ be supposed of that supreme power, which, in 
V every other part of nature, has discovered higher 
^ wisdom than we are able to comprehend. 

But waving such reasonings, let us apply our- 
selves to the consideration of the actual state of 
mankind in this respect. And, 

First, Let us consider, that by practising virtue 
we gratify the highest powers in our natures* 
Our highest powers are, undoubtedly, our sense 
of moral excellence, the principle of reason and 
reflexion, benevolence to our fellow-creatures, 
and the love of the Deity. To practise virtue is 
to act in conformity to these powers, and to fur- 
nish them with their proper gratifications. Our 
other powers being inferior to these and of less 
dignity, the happiness grounded upon them is 
also of an inferior nature, and of less value. Rea- 
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son is the nature of a reasonable being ; and to 
assert that his chief happiness consists in deviat- 
ing from reason, would be the same as to say that 
his chief happiness consists in violating his nature 
and contradicting himself. 

Secondly, In connexion with this we ought to 
remember, that virtue, in the very idea of it, im- 
plies health and order of mind. The human soul 
is a composition of various affections standing in ; 
different relations to one another; and all placed 
under the direction of conscience, our supreme 
faculty. When we are truly virtuous, none of 
these affections are sufiered to err either by excess - 
or defect They are kept in their proper subordi- . 
nations to one another. The faculty that was 
made to govern preserves its authority ; and a due > 
balance is maintained among our inward powers. ; 
To be virtuous, therefore, is to be in our natural 
and sound state. It is to be freed from all inward 
tumult, anarchy, and. tyranny. It is to enjoy 
health, and order, and vigour, and peace, and 
liberty; and, therefore, the greatest happiness. 
Vice, an the contrary, is slavery, disorder, and 
sickness. It distorts our inward frame, and un« 
settles the adjustments of our minds. It unduly 
raises some of our powers, and depresses others. 
It dethrones conscience, and subjects it to the 
despotism of blind and lawless appetites. In 
short, there is the same difference, in respect of 
happiness, between a virtuous and a vicious soul. 
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/ as there is between a distempered body and a body 
that is well; or between a civil state where con- 
fusion, faction, and licentiousness reign, and a 
state where order prevails, and all keep their 
proper places, and unite in submission to a wise 
and good legislature. 

Again, thirdly; It is worth our consideration, 
that, by practising virtue, we gain more of the 
united pleasures arising from the gratification of 
all our powers, than we can in any other way. 
That is, in other words, our moral powers, when 
prevalent, encroach less on the inferior enjoy- 
ments of our natures than any of our other powers 
when they are prevalent. In order to explain 
this, [ would desire you to consider, that the course 
most favourable to happiness must be that which 
takes from us the least that is possible of any of 
the gratifications and enjoyments we are capable 
of. We can take no course that will give us an 
equal and full share of all the gratifications of our 
appetites. If we will gain the ends of some of 
our affections, we must sacrifice others. If, for 
instance, we will rise to fame and power, we 
must give up ease and pleasure. We must cringe 
and truckle, and do violence to some of our strong- 
est inclinations. In like manner, if we make 
money our principal pursuit, and would acquire 
wealth, we must often contradict our desires of 
fame and honour. We must keep down genero- 
sity and benevolence, and the love of sensual in- 
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dulgeoces. We must pinch, and toil, and watcb, 
and eat the bread of carefulness. An ambitioug 
man must sacrifice the gratifications of the cooetous 
man. A covetous man likewise, must sacrifice 
the indulgences of a man ofpieasure/ and a man 
of pleasure those of the ambitious and worldly* 
minded. Since, then, in every course of life, 
there is such an interference between the several 
objects of our affections, that course in which 
there is the least of it, must be likely to make us 
most happy. And it is certain, that there is less 
of it in a virtuous course than any other. Virtue 
brings with it many exquisite pleasures of its own, 
(as I shall presently observe more particularly,) 
and, at the same time, does not necessarily en- 
croach on other sources of pleasure. It is the 
very best jpeans of obtaining the ends of most of 
our lower powers and affections. It is, for in- 
stance, the best means of gaining honour and dis* 
tinction among our fellow-creatures; for the virtu- 
ous man is always the man who is most honoured 
and loved. It is, likewise, one of the best means 
of becoming prosperous in our afiairs, and gaining 
a competent share of . worldly blessings ; for, 
agreeably to a maxim which we hear often re* 
peated, " honesty is the best policy.*' A virtu- 
ous man is the man who is most industrious, and 
likely to be most encouraged and trusted in 
every trade and profession. In short; it is a 
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part of yirtue to make use cheerfully of all the 
materials of happiness with which Divine bounty 
has supplied us. There is no lawful and natural 
pleasure of which it does not leave us in posses- 
sion. It is favourable to every innocent pursuit, 
and an excellent friend to every just and lauda- 
ble undertaking. 

These observations remove entirely the objec- 
tion to the happiness of virtue, taken from its 
requiring labourand circumspection, and obliging 
us to restrain our passions, and to practise self- 
denial. It is, indeed, true, that virtue requires 
thise but you should recollect, that it is by no 
means peculiar to virtue. I have, on the con- 
trary, been shewing, that it is less applicable to 
virtue than to any other object of pursuit. What 
labour and self-denial do men often practise in 
pursuing fame, or honour, or money ! What a 
sacrifice does the man of pleasure make of his 
health and fortune ; and to what fatigues does 
he often put himself ! It is, therefore, the ut- 
most injustice to virtue to imagine that the re- 
straint of inclination, and the practice of self- 
xlenial, are peculiar to it These are common to 
virtue and vice, and necessary, whatever course 
we take. It would be very unreasonable to men- 
tion as an objection here, that virtue may oblige 
us to sacrifice to it even our lives. For^ this is 
what happens perpetually ip vicious courses. 
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Thousands are every day dying martyrs to am- 
bition, to lust, to GOvetousnesSy and intemperance. 
But seldom does it happen, that virtue puts us 
to any such trial. On the contrary, its general 
effect is to preserve and lengthen life. 

It ought to be particularly observed on this 
occasion, that, in comparing the influence of dif- 
ferent courses on our happiness, we should con* 
sider the influence they have on our moral and 
intellectual powers, as well as our other powers. 
Conscience is one important part of our natures. 
To leave it out, therefore, in forming a scheme 
of enjoyment, or in determining what course will 
bring us most happiness, would be preposterous 
and wild. That a course of conduct obliges us 
to run counter to our sense of moral good and 
evil, and to give up the satisfactions founded oh 
this sense, ought to be allowed its just weight in 
judging of the happiness of an agent, and to be 
considered as a circumstance diminishing his 
pleasures, in the same manner as if he ran countiei: 
to any of his other powers, or gave up any other 
gratifications. Now, every species of vice iiiter- 
feres directly with our sense of moral good and 
evil. It gratifies one part of our natures at the 
expense of our judgment and reason ; and this 
is as much an argument proving its hurtfulness, 
as if it opposed our desires of ease or honour, or 
any ci our other particular affections, Tbisre 

c 
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is, therefore, on this account, a severe and cruel 
self-denial in vice. At the same time that it 
encroaches on many of the lower springs of ac* 
tion, it puts a force upon the highest It obligeg 
us to deny our consciences; and, these being 
most properly ourselves, it obliges us to {H^ctise 
a more proper and unnatural self-^lenial than any 
denial of passion and appetite. 

But, to say no more on this head, what I have 
meant chiefly to inculcate is, that the course 
most conducive to happiness must be that which 
is most agreeable to our whole natures ; and that 
this being evidently true of a virtuous course^ it 
follows that it is our greatest happiness* 

Hitherto, you have seen that I have argued for 
the happiness of virtue from the considerations^ 
'^ that it afibrds our highest powers the proper 
gratifications ; that it implies health, and liberty, 
and order pf mind ; and that it is more agreeable 
than any other end we can pursue to all the 
parts of our natures taken as making together 
one systeni.^' There is a great deal more to be 
«Bidy toiwbicii I must request your attention; 
for. 

Fourthly, It deserves your consideration, that 
much of the pleasure of vice itself d^pauls ob 
some species or other of virtue combined with 
it. All the joys we derive from friendship, from 
famSy connexions aad affinities, from tbe love 
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and conlSdence of our fellow-creatures, and from 
the intercourse of good offices, are properly «fr^ 
tnous joys : and there is no course of life which, 
were it deprived of these joys, would not be 
completely miserable. The enjoyments, there- 
fore, of vicious men are owing to the remains of 
virtuous qualities in them. There is no man so 
vicious as to have nothing good left in bis cha- 
racter ; and could we conceive any such man, or 
meet with a person who was quite void of bene- 
volence, temperance, good*-humour, sociableness, 
and honour, we should detest him as an odious 
monster, and find that he was incapable of all 
happiness. Wickedness, when considered by 
itself and in its naked form, without any con- 
nexion with lovely qualities, is nothing but 
shame, and f»ain, and distress. If the debauchee 
enjoys any thing like happiness, it is because he 
joins to his debauchery something laudable, and 
his tender and social feelings are not extirpated^ 
In like manner, if a covetous man has any thing 
besides perplexity and gloominess in his heart, 
it is because there are some virtues which he 
practises, or because he disguises his covetous- 
ness under the forms of the virtues of prudence 
and frugality. This then being the case, since 
even the pleasure that vice enjoys is thus founded 
upon and derived from virtuous qualities, how 
plam is it that these constitute our chief good, 

c 2 
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and that the more of them we possess, so much 
i;he more must we possess of the sources of plea- 
j9ure ! The virtuous man is the most generous 
man^ the most friendly, the most good-natured, 
Ihe most patient and contented. He has most 
of the satisfactions resulting from sympathy, and 
humanity, and natural affection ; and so certain 
is it that such a person must be the happiest, 
that the wicked themselves, if in any respect 
happy, can be so only as far as they either are 
the same that be is, or think themselves the 
same. 

Fifthly, I have already observed, that virtue 
leaves us in possession of all the common enjoy- 
ments of life. It is necessary now to add, that 
it goes much beyond this. It not only leaves us 
in possession of all innocent and natural plea* 
sures, but improves and refines them. It not 
only intierferes less with the gratification of our 
j different powers than vice does, but renders the 
\ gratification of many of them more the cause of 
ipleasure. This effect it produces by restraining 
us to regularity and moderation in the gratifica- 
tion of our desires. Virtue forbids only the 
wild and extravagant gratification of our desires; 
that is, it forbids only such a gratification of 
them as goes beyond the bounds of nature, and 
; lays the foundation of pain and misery. As far 
as they were designed by our Maker to yield 
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pleasure, we are at liberty to indulge them ; and 1 
further we cannot go without losing pleasure* ] 
It is a truth generally acknowledged, that the x y 
regular and moderate gratification of appetite is 
more agreeable than any forced and exorbitant 
gratification of it. Excess in every ^ay is pain- 
ful and pernicious. We can never contradict 
nature without suffering and bringing upon our- 
selves inconveniences. Is there any man ta 
whom food and sleep are so pleasant as to the 
temperate man ? Are the mad and polluted joys 
of the fornicator and adulterer equal to the pure 
and chaste joys of the married state? Do pam-* 
pered and loaded appetites afford as much de- 
light as appetites kept under discipline, and never 
palled by riot and licentiousness? Is the vile 
glutton, the loathsome drunkard, or the rotten 
debauchee, as happpy as the sober and virtuous 
man, who has a healthful body, a serene mind, 
and general credit? 

Thus is virtue a friend even to appetite. But 
this is not the observation I intended to insist 
on. What I meant here principally to i*ecom- 
mend to your attention was, that virtue improves 
all the blessings of life, by putting us into a par- 
ticular disposition for receiving pleasure from 
ihem. It removes those internal evils, which 
pollute and impair the springs of enjoyment 
within us. It renders the mind easy and satis- 
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fied within itself^ and therefore more susceptible 
of delight, and more open to all agreeable im- 
pressions. It is a common observation, that the 
degree of pleasure which we receive from any 
objects depends on the disposition we are in to 
receive pleasure. Nothing is sweet to a de« 
praved taste ; nothing beautiful to a distempered 
eye. This observation holds with particular 
force in the present case. Vice destroys the 
Telish of sensible pleasures. It takes off (I may 
say) from the fruit its flavour, and from the rose 
its hue. It tarnishes the beauty of nature, and 
communicates a bitter tincture to every enjoy- 
ment. Virtue, on the contrary, sweetens every 
blessing, and throws new lustre on the face of 
nature. It chases away gloominess and peevish- 
ness ; and, by strengthening the kind affections, 
and introducing into the soul good humour and 
tranquillity, makes every pleasing scene and oc- 
currence more pleasing. 

Again, sixthly, let us consider how many pecu^ 
Har joys virtue has, which nothing else can give. 
It is not possible to enumerate all these. We 
may, on this occasion, recollect first those joys 
which necessarily spring from the worthy and 
generous affections. The love of the Deity, be- 
nevolence, meekness, and gratitude, are by their 
nature attended with pleasure. They put the 
mind into a serene and cheerful frame, and in- 
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troduce into it some of the most delightful sen- 
sations. Virtue consists in the exercise and 
cultivation of these principles. They form the 
temper and constitute the character of a virtuous 
man ; and, therefore, he must enjoy pleasures to 
which men of contrary character are strangers. 
It is not conceivablei that a person in whom the 
mild and generous affections thrive should not 
be in a more happy state than one who counter- 
acts and suppresses them; and who, instead of 
feeling the joy which springs up in a heart 
where the heavenly graces and virtues reside, is 
torn and distracted by anger, malice, and envy* 

But further; peace of conscience is another 
blessing peculiar to virtue. It reconciles us to 
ourselves as well as to all the world* As no« 
thing can be so horrid as to be at variance with 
ooe's self, so nothing can be so delightful as to 
be at peace with one's self. If we are unhappy 
within our own breasts, it signifies little what 
external advantages we enjoy. If we want our 
xma approbation) it is of little consequence bow 
much others applaud us. Virtue secures to us 
our own approbation. It induces to harmony, 
under the dominion of conscience, all our jarr- 
ing powers. It makes our rdOiections agreeable 
to us; and the mind a fund of comfort to itself. 

Again; a sense of Grod's favour is another 
aource of pleasure which is peculiar to virtue. 
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The Divine government is an object of terror to 
a wicked man. He cannot think of it without 
trouble. But a virtuous man derives his chief 
consolations from hence. He is conscious of 
acting in concert with the Deity, of obeying his 
laws, and of imitating bis perfections. He, 
therefore, exults in the assurance of having him 
on his side, and of being under bis Almighty 
protection. He knows that the Sovereign of 
the universe loves him, and is hts unalterable 
friend. 

Once more. A virtuous man possesses the 
hope of a future reward. Every one knows how 
mighty the power of hope is to invigorate and 
cheer the mind. There is no such hope as that 
of the virtuous man. He hopes for a perfect 
government in the heavens; and this comforts 
him amidst all the disorders of earthly govern- 
ments. He hopes for a resurrection from death 
to a blessed immortality. He expects soon to 
take possession of a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not; to receive an incorruptible inherit- 
ance ; to exchange ignorance and doubt for 
knowledge; and to be fixed in that world where 
he shall join superior beings, and be always 
growing more wise, and good, and great, and 
happy, till some time or other he shall rise to 
honours and powers which are no more possible 
to be now conceived by him, than the powers of an 
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angel can be conceived by a child in the womb. 
This 18 indeed an unbounded and ravishing 
hope. If Christianity be true, we have abun* 
dant reason for it. Christ came into the world 
to raise us to it; and the most distant glimmer- 
ing of it is enough to eclipse all the glory of this 
world. 

Such are the singular blessings of the virtuous 
man. 

Let US) in the next place, take into cousidera* 
tion some peculiar qualities of the happiness 
now described. This will complete our view of 
this subject, and render it unnecessary to add 
any thing to convince an attentive person of the 
truth I am insisting upon. Virtue has a great 
deal o{ peculiar happiness; and that happiness 
has many excellent qualities which belong to no 
other happiness. It is, for instance, more per^ 
manent than any other happiness. The plea- 
sures of the vicious are transient; but virtue is a 
spring of constant pleasure and satisfaction. The 
pleasures which attend the gratification of our 
appetite soon pall. They are gone for ever after 
the moment of gratification ; and, when carried 
to excess, they turn to pain and disgust. But 
nothing like this can be said of the pleasures of 
virtue. These never cloy or satiate. They can 
never be carried to excess. They are always 
new and fresh. They may be repeated as often 
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as we please, without losing their relish. They 
are suck as will not only bear repetition a«d re^ 
flection, but are improved by them. They will 
go with us to all places; and attend us through 
every changing scene of life. No inolosures of 
stone or iron, no intervention of seas and king* 
doms can keep them from us. They delight 
alike at home and abroad; by day and by night; 
in the city and in the desert. The aid of wine 
and of company is not necessary to enable us to 
enjoy tbem. They are, in truth, enjoyed in the 
greatest perfection, when the mind, collecting 
itself within itself, and withdrawing itself from 
all worldly objects, fixes its attention only on its 
own state and prospiects. 

It follows from these observations, that the 
happiness of virtue is a more independent happi^ 
ness than any other, it is, if I may so speak, 
mope^ OTie with the soul; and, therefore, less sub* 
ject to the operations of external causes. The plea* 
sure arising from the consciousness of having done 
a worthy action, of having relieved a distressed 
family, or of having subdued our anger, our envy, 
or our impatience; this is a pleasure which en-* 
ters into the very substance of the soul, and can* 
not be torn from it without tearing it from itself, 
and destroying its existence. All other pleasures 
are precarious in the highest degree. We have 
but little power over them ; and they may be 
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taken from ub the next moment, in spite of oat 
stroBgeet efforts to retain them* Bat the joy 
cooneeted with a right action, with a sdf-ap* 
proving hearty and the hope of a glorii^us eter-* 
nity, BO accidents can take away. These are 
immard blessings which are not liable ta be 
affected by outward causes; and which procfnce 
a bappiaess that is^ immutaible, and not possible 
to be lost, except with our own cofUBent. 

Tliere is nothing that the ancieot philosophers 
have taken so» much pains to incnlcate, as the 
iinpOEtance; of jriadng ovtr bappiness only in 
things withio! our power. If we place it rm fame, 
or money, or aoay external good, it wlU have a 
most deceitful Ibundatkm, and we shall be liable 
to perpetual disappointment: whereas, if we 
place is in the exercise of virtuous afiectionsp, in 
Iranqoillity of mind', in regular passions^ in doing 
God's will, and) the hope of h\9 favour ; we fidiall 
have il always at aar command. We fiiiall never 
be liable to disappointments. We shall find true 
rest to* our sonfai^ aaid be m a situation Hke to 
that, of a person liftied to the uppet regions of 
the atmosphere, who hears thunder roil, and sees 
Hgbtnings flash, and the clouds spread below 
bin^ wlMie he engoys serenity and sunshine. 

I must add, that the happiness of virtue is a 
pure and refined happiness; It is seated in the 
mind. Other happiness has its seat, in the body. 
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It is the happiness of angels. Other happiness 
is the happiness of brutes. It must, therefore, 
be also the most solid, the most substantial ^nd 
exalted happiness. I observe this, because I be- 
lieve the generality of men are disposed to look 
upon no happiness as solid which is purely spiri"* 
tual. What I have just said affords a demon* 
stration of the contrary. The most exalted hap- 
piness nx.Qst be that of superior beings, of angels, 
and of the Deity. But this is a happiness that 
is spiritual, and which has no connexion with 
the gratifications of sense. The happiness of the 
virtuous, therefore, being of the same kind, it 
must be the most real and substantial 

To say no more on this head ; let me desire 
you to consider that the happiness of the virtu* 
ous man continues with him even in affliction. 
This is one of the most distinguishing properties 
of this happiness. Virtue, as it increases the 
relish of prosperity, blunts likewise the edge of 
adversity. It is, indeed, in adversity, that the 
power of virtue to make us happy appears to 
the greatest advantage. It kindles a light in the 
soul in the darkest seasons, and very often pro- 
duces then the highest bliss when animal nature 
is at the lowest, and other joys have deserted us. 
There is, in this respect, a most striking diffe- 
rence between the condition of the virtuous and 
vicious man. In adversity the vicious man be- 
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comes completely wretched. He has no com- 
fortable reflections to support hira ; no protect* 
ing .Deity to trust in ; no prospect of future 
blessings to encourage him. Wherever he turns 
his eyes, all is confusion and distress. Reason 
and conscience have him to themselves, and in- 
flict the sharpest sufferings. But the virtuous 
man in adversity may rejoice and exult. What- 
ever he now suffers, he may be assured that all 
will end happily. When flesh and heart ^ink 
under him, faith and hope and charity unite 
their influence to sustain him. A heavenly voice 
whispers peace to him, when all about him 
speaks terror; and the consolations of God de* 
light his soul, when the springs of worldly com- 
fort are dried up. Particularly in the solemn 
hour of death he has reason to be composed and 
cheerful. That is the hour which seals the vi- 
cious man under ruin ; but it confirms and per- 
fects the happiness of the virtuous man, and sets 
him free for ever from pain and danger. He 
can therefore look forward to it without distur- 
bance, and meet it joyfully. Religious and vir- 
tuous principles, if they have their due efiicacy, 
will enable us to die with dignity and triumph. 
They will change the aspect of the king of ter- 
rors into that of a friend and deliverer, and cause 
us to desire and welcome his stroke. 

Thus have I shewn you that religious virtue is 
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our chief good. And we may now, with foil 
coDviction, take up tbe words of iny text, and 
say with Solomon^, that her wmfs are ways of 
pleasantness^ and that all her paths are peace; 
thai she is a tree of life to them that lay hold of 
her; and that happy is ei>ery one that retcnneth 
her. 

I will only further desire your attention to* the 
fbUowing inferences. 

First. How wrong it \» to conceive oi rcli* 
gious virtue as an enemy to pleasure! This is 
doing it the greatest injustice. It is,, without all 
doubt, the very best friend to tiue pleasure. 
Were we iiuieed to judge of it from the stiffness 
and severity of some who pretend to it, we rnigh^ 
be forced to entertain a different opinion of rt. 
But such persons do not shew it us in its true 
form. They mistake its nature, and are strangers 
to its genuine spirit* One part of the duty it re- 
quires of us is to accept thankfully every inno- 
cent gratification of life, and to rejoice evermore. 
Instead of driving us, with the wretched votaries 
of superstition, into deserts and cloisters, and 
making us morose and gloomy, it calls .us out 
into society, and disposes us to constant alacrity 
and cheerfulness. 

Secondly. What strong evidence have we for 
the moral government of the Deity } Tou have 
seen that he has so constituted nature that vir- 
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toe is, by its necessary teadency^ our greatest/ 
bliss. He is, therefore, on the side of virtue^ 
By establishing the connexion I have been re<* 
presenting between it and b^ppiness^ be bas de- 
dared himself its friend in a manner the most 
decisive. What we see take place of this con^ 
nexion in the present life is the beginning of a 
moral government ; and it should lead us to ex- 
pect a future life, where what is now begun will 
be completed; where every present irregularity 
will be set right, virtue receive its full reward, 
and vice its full punishment. 

Lastly. What reasons have we for seeking 
virtue above all things! You have heard how 
happy it will make us. Let us then pray for it 
earnestly ; and despise every thing that can come 
in competition with it. If we have this, we can 
want nothing that is desirable. If we want this, 
we can have nothing that will do us any sub« 
stantial service. Go then, all ye careless and 
irreligious men. Take to yourselves your money, 
your honours, and polluted pleasures. I would, 
desire virtue only. There is nothing else 
worth an eager wish. Here would I centre all 
my cares and labours. May God grant me this, 
and deny me what else he pleases! This is his 
choicest blessing; his best and richest gift. This 
is that tree of life whose leaf never withers, and 
whose fruit will revive us in every hour of de« 
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jection, cure our maladies, and prolong our exis- 
tence to endless ages; for, as St. Paul speaks, if 
we have our fruit unto holiness, our end toill be 

EVERLASTING LIFE. 



SERMON in. 

OF THE 

RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 



JOHN xi. 43, 44. 

I 

AND WHEN HE HAD THUS SPOKEN, HE CRIED WITH A 
LOUD VOICE, LAZARUS, COME FORTH! AND RE THAT 
WAS DEAD CAME FORTH BOUND HAND AND FOOT WITH 
GRAVE-CLOTHES. AND HIS FACE WAS BOUND ABOUT 
WITH A NAPKIN. JESUS SAITH TO THEM, LOOSE HIM^ 
AND LET HIM 60. 

My design from these words is to make a few 
observations on the miraculous fact related in 
them. This is one of the most remarkable of all 
our Saviour's miracles. It it is related by the 
apostle John with a simplicity of style, and the 
main circumstances attending it are told with a 
minuteness, and, at the same time, a brevity^ 
that cannot but impress an unprejudiced mind« 
Had a person, who knew he was endeavouring 
to gain belief to an imposition which he had 
been concerned in contriving, given us this nar-* 
rative, it would have been told in a very different 
manner. It would, probably, have been drawn 
out to a greater length. No particular mention 
would have been made of times, places, and per* 
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sons ; and some afiected apologies and colourings 
would have been introduced to give it a plausi- 
bility, and to guard against objections. Butt 
instead of this, we find it a narrative plain and 
artless in the highest degree, without a circum- 
stance that shews an attempt to give it any dress, 
or an expression that betrays a design to surprise 
and deceive. In short; the astonishing miracle» 
which is the subject of this narrative, is told us 
exactly as we should expect an honest but unlet- 
tered man, who had been familiarized to mir- 
acles, to relate a fact of this kind, to which he was 
conscious of having been an eye and ear witness* 

It has been thought strange that the other 
evangelists have omitted to give us an account of 
this miracle. Several reasons bav^ been Mr 
signed for this omission, which I will just meiH 
tion to you. 

It should be considered, that none of the evan* 
gelists appear to have aimed at giving us a com- 
plete account of all our Saviour's miracles. It 
should be considered further, that this miracle 
was performed in the interval of time between 
our Saviour's going into the country beyond Jor- 
dan, and his going up to his last passover ; and 
that this was a more private part of his ministry, 
concerning which the other evangelists have said 
little. But what deserves most to be attended to 
is, that the evangelists must have felt a partic« 
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ular delicacy with respect to the publication of 
this miracle. First, because it was a miracle 
performed on a friend in a family with which 
our Saviour was intimate. And secondly, be«% 
cause Lazarus might still be living at the time 
wlyeu they wrote their gospels, and might be 
subjected to great inconveniences by having his 
name mentioned as the subject of such a miracle. 
Tbis, however, was a reason which cannot be 
supposed to have existed when John wrote. 
There was a tradition among the Fathers, that 
lAJizarus lived thirty years after his resurrection; 
and John did not write his gospel till at least 
forty or fifty years afterwards. Lazarus, there- 
fore, most probably was not then alive; and 
John, for this reason, must have been more at 
liberty to give an account of his resurrection. 

It seems proper further to mention here, that 
St. John> as he wrote last, wrote also on pur- 
pose to give a supplement to the other gospels 
He bad re^d these gospels ; and finding that 
some important particulars were omitted in 
them, and others not fully enough related, he 
composed his gospel to supply their defects. 
John's Gospel will appear particularly striking 
when viewed in this light. Whoever will com- 
pare it with the other gospels, must find that he 
is generally careful to avoid repeating accounts 
which the other evangelists had given before 
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him ; and that the bulk of it is a relation of 
facts and instructions about which they have 
been silent. The account I am now to consider 
is one instance of this. Though extremely short, 
considering the magnitude of the fact, it is given 
us more fully than most of the accounts of Christ's 
other miracles; and we cannot employ our- 
selves more profitably than in considering it. 

What may be first worthy our notice in this 
miracle, is the character of the person on whom 
it was performed. Our Saviour had a particular 
affection for hinu He calls him his friend in 
the llth verse of this chapter, and the message 
which was sent to acquaint him with his illness 
was expressed in these words; Lord, Behold^ he 
whom thou latest is sick. We may well believe, 
that a person who was thus distinguished must 
have been endued with some very amiable qual- 
ities. John tells us further, that he had two sisters» 
whose names were Martha and Mary ; and that 
they lived together in a village called Bethany^ 
within fifteen furlongs of Jerusalem. When 
Lazarus was taken ill, our Saviour was at a con- 
siderable distance from Bethany. It was natural 
for Martha and Mary^ knowing the particular af. 
fection he had for their brother, to hope that he 
would exert those miraculous powers by which 
he had cured others, in recovering this {Unfriend. 
They, therefore, sent to inform him of their 
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brother*s sickness, hoping that he would soon 
come to them, and give them relief. But, we 
are told, that, after receiving the message, he 
staid two days in the place where he was. The 
reason of this delay was, that he chose Lazarus 
should die before'he got to Bethany, because he 
intended, for the fuller manifestation of his di* 
vine mission, to raise him from the dead. Had 
be been on the spot when Lazarus died, he 
would have suffered, perhaps, some troublesome 
importunities; nor, I think, would it have looked 
so well for him to have permitted Lazarus to die, 
while he was with him, and after that to raise 
him from the dead. 

Secondly; The humility which our Lord 
discovered on this occasion is worth our notice. 
After staying two days where he was when he 
received the account of Lazarus*s sickness, he 
told his disciples that he was resolved to go into 
Judea, and invited them to go with him, inform* 
ing them, at the same time, of the death of Laz- 
arus. The words in wbich he gave this infor* 
mation are a little remarkable. Ver, 11, Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth, and I go to awake him 
out of sleep. He does not say, Lazarus is dead. 
That would have been too harsh. Nor does he 
say, / ge to raise him from the dead, and thus to 
display my great power. A deceiver would, 
probably, have used some boasting language of 
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this kind. But he, avoiding all ostentation, ex- 
presses himself in the gentlest and simplest lan- 
guage, saying only, " that Lazarus was asleep^ 
and that he was going to wake him." Another 
circumstance, to the same purpose, is his order- 
ing the stone to be removed from the mouth of 
the sepulchre, just before he ordered Lazarus to 
come forth. He might, undoubtedly, have com- 
manded the stone to roll away of itself; and, 
perhaps, a bold impostor would have been re- 
presented as doing this. But our Lord did not 
multiply miracles needlessly, or do any thing for 
the sake only of show and parade. Again: the 
manner in which he refers this miracle to the 
will and power of God requires our attention. 
After the stone was taken away, he made, we 
are told, a solemn address to God; and, lifting 
up his eyes, said. Father^ I thank thee^ that thon 
hast heard me. This implies, that his ability to 
work this miracle was the consjequence of his 
having prayed for it. Throughout his whole 
ministry he was careful to direct the regards of 
men to the Deity, as the fountain of all his. 
powers. His language was. The Father who 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. I can of 
mine own self do nothing. I came to do the witl 
of him that sent me. 

Thirdly; We should take notice in the ao* 
count of this miracle of the tendbrkess and 
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BENEVOLENCE of our Saviour's disposition. It 
is said, that when he saw Mary weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping, he groaned in his spirit, 
and was troubled. And it is added, as a circum- 
stance particularly observable, that he likewise 
wept. Jesus wept. Ver. 35. The remarks 
which, we are told, the spectators made on this, 
are very natural. Some, imagining that his tears 
flowed from his concern for the death of his 
friend. Behold, how he loved him! Others, won- 
dering that, as Lazarus was his friend, he had 
not exerted the miraculous powers by which he 
bad cured others in curing him, said. Could not 
this man^ who opened the eyes of the blind, have 
caused that even this man should not have died f 
• Ver. d7. The reason of his weeping could not 
be his sorrow for the death of Lazarus ; for he 
well knew that he should soon restore him to 
life ; but, most probably, his sympathy with the 
sorrow of Lazarus's friends, heightened by re- 
flections, to which on this occasion he might be 
led, on death and its attendant evils. He might, 
likewise, be much impressed (as we find he was 
at other times) by observing the perverseness 
discovered by some of the Jews who surrounded 
him, and by his foresight of the calamities that 
threatened them. We have an account of his 
weeping on another occasion in Luke xix. 41, 
where it is said, that when he came near to Je» 
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rUsalem and beheld it, he wept over it In these 
instances we see plainly the workings of an 
ardent benevolence; and we may infer from 
them, that it is by no means below the character 
of a wise man to be, on certain occasions, so far 
overcome by his affectionate feelings, as to be 
forced into tears. This happened to our Saviour 
on the occasions I have mentioned ; and he only 
appears to us the more amiable for it. Wretched, 
indeed, is that philosophy which teaches us to 
suppress our tender feelings. .Such a philoso- 
phy» by aiming at elevating us above human na« 
ture, sinks us below it. Our Saviour was greater 
than any human being; and yet we find that 
even he wept. How foolish then would it be in 
us to be ashamed of any similar tenderness into 
which we may be forced! A stoical insensibi- 
lity is certainly rather a vice than a virtue. At 
no time does a person appear more lovely than 
when conquered by his kind affections, and 
melted by them into tears. Let us, then, learn to 
despise all pretensions to a wisdom which would 
take from us any of our natural sensibilities; 
remembering, however, to keep them always, as 
far as we can, under proper restraint. It is neU 
ther a sin nor a weakness to fall into tears ; but 
it fs wrong to weep like persons who have no 
hope, or who are not satisfied with God's wilL 
Our passions have been wisely and kindly given 
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us; and our duty is, not to eradicate, but to re« 
gulate them, by so watching over them as never 
to suffer them to lead us into any excesses that 
would betray an impotence of mind, and a diffi- 
dence of Providence. 

Fourthly; The dignity of Christ in working 
this miracle deserves our attention. How great 
did be appear in his conversation with Martha 
before he got to the sepulchre; and, particularly, 
when he declared of himself that be was the re- 
surrection and the life, and that he who be* 
Ueveth in him, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live/ How great did he appear when, after ad- 
dressing himself to the Deity, he cried out with 
a loud voice at the sepulchre, Lazarus, come 
forth! And when, in consequence of this call, 
Lazarus immediately awoke from death, and 
shewed himself in perfect health ; what a mani- 
festation" was this of his glory, and how evi- 
dently did it prove that the power of God dwelt 
in bim ! 

* But this leads me to desire you to attend to 
the assurance this miracle gives us of the divine 
mission of Christ We can scarcely conceive a 
more wonderful exertion of power than the in- 
stantaneous restoration to life and health of a 
person whose body was putrefying in the grave. 
He that did this must have been sent of God. 
It is wholly inconceivable that a deceiver should 
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be able to produce such credentials. It is only 
the power which gave life that can thus restoie 
it, and reunite our souls and bodies after a sepa- 
ration. We may, therefore, assure oursielves, 
that the person who worked this miracle, and 
who possessed such an absolute command over 
nature as Christ dtecoyered, was indeed what be 
declared himself to be, a Messenger from heaven 
to save mankind, and that great MeiBsiah, whose 
comii^ had been promised from the begintiiBg 
of the worlds 

It has been urged by unbelievers, ibat, grant- 
ing the reality of miracles, tbey are no proof of 
the truth of doctrines, there being no connexion 
between a display of supernatural power abd 
truth. The stress which unbelievers have taid 
on this objection is mere affectation. Did they 
believe the miracles, they would, whatever they 
pretend, find themselves under a necessity of re- 
ceiving the doctrines of Christianity; and it will 
be time enough to answer this objection, when a 
man can be found not a lunatic, who can ho- 
nestly say, that he believes the miracle in parti- 
cular which is the subject of this discourse, but 
does not believe the doctrine which it was in* 
tended to prove. 

But what deserves more particular notice here 
is, that it appears from this miracle, that Christ 
is hereafter to raise all mankind from death. 
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Just before he performed it, Martha having said 
to him. Lord, if thou hadst been here^ my brother 
had not died, he told her, in order to comfort 
her, that her brother should rise again. She, 
not understanding him, replied, I know that he 
shall rise again at the resurrection at the last 
day^ to which he answered, with a voice of un- 
speakable dignity, lam the Resurrection and 
the Life. He ^at believeih in me, thoi^h he were 
dead, yet shall he live/ and whosoener Izveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. That is, *' I am 
the person by whom mankind are to be raised 
from the dead. It signifies not whether he that 
is my true disciple is -dead or alive. If he is 
dead, he shall live again ; and if he is alive, his 
existence shall be continued to him beyond the 
grare, and his dismission from this world shall 
be his introduction to a better world, where be 
shall never die." — After making this declaration, 
and to demonstrate the truth of it by giving a 
specimen of that power by which he was to effect 
tbe universal resurrection, he walked to Laza- 
rus*s grave, and raised him from the dead. 
What evidence could be more decisive ? We 
have in the gospel-history accounts of his rais- 
ing from the dead two other persons ; and, after 
being- crucified and buried, he rose tumself from 
the dead, and ascended to heaven. These facts 
exhibit faim to ouf senses as indeed tbe Resur- 
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RECTioN and the Life. No doubt can remain 
of a doctrine thus proved. Give me leave to 
hold your attention here a little longer. In John 
V. 25, our Saviour, we are told, said to the Jews, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour U coming, 
and MOVf is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live. 
Soon after uttering these words he said again, as 
we read in the same chapter, verse 98, The hour 
is coming when all that are in their graves shaU 
hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, to the resurreC'- 
tion of life ; and they that have done ezil, to the 
resurrection of damnation. 

In the circumstances which attended the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, our Saviour seems to have re- 
ferred to these declarations, and to have intended 
to verify and exemplify them. He cried, we are 
told, verse 43, with a Idud voice, like, perhaps, 
to that by which he had said he would hereafter 
raise all the dead, Lazarus, come forth! and in 
a moment he did come forth. Thus will the 
whole world, at the last day, hear the voice of 
the Son of God. Thus will he then burst the 
bars of the grave, rescue from the king of terrors 
his prisoners, and call to life the dead of all na» 
tions, ranks, and times. How awful this pros- 
pect! How consoling and eleyating to good men, 
amidst the waste that death is continually mak^ 
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ing around them! What reason have we to 
value oar relation to that deliverer to whom, 
under God, it is owing! And how ought we to 
triumph in the assurance he has given us, that, 
though we must soon lose our powers in death, 
we shall hereafter recover them; spring up from 
the dust at his command, new-made and im- 
proved ; and, with all the faithful, enter (not on 
such a life as that to which Lazarus was re- 
stored, but) on a glorious and endless life in the 
heavens! 

Before I proceed* I shall here request your 
attention, while I briefly consider the objections 
which unbelievers have made to the account 
given by St. John of this ihiracle. Sufficient 
notice has been already taken of several of these 
objections; but there are some which have not 
been mentioned, and on which it will not be im- 
proper to make a few remarks. 

It has been asked, whether there is sufficient 
reason to believe, that Lazarus was really dead. 
The answer is, that he died, not suddenly ^ but of 
an illness that increased gradually, and lasted se- 
veral days; that, in this case, there is no danger 
of mistaking the signs of death ; that his friends 
had buried him, and, therefore, must have as- 
sured themselves of his death ; that he had been 
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in bis grave four days; and that, bad he not 
been dead, the napkin which, we are told, was 
tied round his face, and the grave-clothes and 
filletings with which he was bound, would alone 
have been sufficient to kill him. 

It has been further inquired, how, if be was 
bound hand and foot, as St. John tells us, he 
could, on our Saviour's call, conie forth out of 
the grave. The answer is obvious. Upon the 
supposition o£ the reality of the miracle, there 
can be no difficulty in conceiving it carried so 
far, as not only to bring Lazarus to life, but to 
present him also out of the grave before the 
spectators. But were it necessary to suppose 
the miracle not carried thus far, the objection 
would deserve little regard, because founded on 
an ignorance of the manner of burying among 
the ancients. The graves among the Jews, and 
other nations in former times, were caves hewn 
out of rocks, in the sides of which the dead, 
after being embalmed, were deposited without 
coffins. When, therefore, by our Saviour's order, 
the stone was taken away from the mouth of 
Lazarus's sepulchre, it is possible that his corpse 
might be exposed to view ; and when it is said, 
that he came forth bound hand and foot, the 
meaning may be, not that he walked out of the 
sepulchre, but that he raised Jximself up in the 
side of the cave or cell where he was laid, and 
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slid down from it upon his feet^ and there con- 
tinned Jtill he was unbound and could walk 
about. 

But the chief difficulty, which occurs in con- 
sider|pg the accoupt of this miracle* is the effect 
wblch» we fire told, it had on the chief-priests 
and {^larisees. Instead of being properly im- 
presseid by it, we read, verse 53, that, after 
taking coMnsel together, they deterinined to use 
all possible means to put Jesus to death. They 
even went so far as to think of measures for 
putting L^izarus himself tp deatb. Similar to 
this, according to the gospel-history, was the 
general conduct of the leading Jews with respect 
to our Lord. Instead of being engaged by the 
increasing glory of bis character, and the :Over- 
powering evidence of his miracles, to submit to 
bim, tbey were only stimulated to greater rage, 
and made more desperate in their resolution to 
cruph him : and this may seem a pitch of wick- 
edness so diabolical as to exceed the limits of 
human depravity, and, therefore, to be incredir 
ble. I am in hopes, however, that you will 
think otherwise, when you have attended to the 
following observations* 

It is a previous observation necessary to be 
attended to, that the Jewish rulers appeared to 
have been convinced of the supernatural power 
and prophetical character of our Lojrd. Tbis 4}he 
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gospel-history plainly tells us. John Kii. 43: 
Among the chief rulers also many believed on him 
but did not confess him, because they loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God* We 
know, says Nicodemus (the ruler who came to 
Jesus by night), that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no one can do the miracles thou doest 
except God be with him. John iii« 2. On hear- 
ing the report of this miracle in particular, the 
language of the chief-priests and pharisees was. 
What do we f For this man doth many miracles. 
If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on 
him. John xi. 47. When we read, that tbey 
did not believe in him, the meaning is, that they 
did not receive him and submit to him as a mes- 
senger from heaven ; and what^ therefore, is to 
be accounted for is, not so much their want of 
faith in him, as their rejection and persecution 
of him notwithstanding their faith. 

In order to explain this, I would desire you to 
consider. 

First, The general character of the Jews. In 
every age they had been infamous for their per- 
secution of the prophets who were sent to them. 
About this time, more especially, it appears that 
they were arrived at a pitch of wickedness 
which went beyond common depravity. Josephus 
says, " that be believed there never existed, from 
the beginning of the world, a generation of men 
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more profligate than the body of the Jewish 
leaders and nobility were at the time Jerusalem 
was besieg€id by the Romans/' And if they 
were then so vicious, it is not likely they were 
of a different character forty years before, when 
our Lord preached to them. 

Secondly, The provocation our Lord gave 
them should be considered* It is remarkable, 
that it does not appear that he ever expressed 
himself with particular warmth except when he 
spake of these men. Against the scribes and 
Pharisees we find him always declaring a most 
pointed and irreconcileable indignation. He 
charged them with being guilty of almost every 
vice that could stain a human character; and, 
pai ticularly, with religious hypocrisy, doing all 
their good works to be seen of men ; pretending 
uncommon sanctity, and making long prayers, 
but devouring widows' houses; straining at a 
gnat, but swallowing a camel ; careful not to 
omit any punctilio of a ceremony, and paying 
tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, but neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, 
and fidelity ; binding heavy burthens on others, 
which they would not touch with one of their 
fingers ; compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte, who, when made, became tenfold more 
a child of bell than themselves; claiming an ab- 
solute authority over the consciences of the 
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exposed them, and from whom they could expect 
no mercy. But above all, they must have ac- 
knowledged themselves the wicked wretches he 
had declared them to be, and given up their 
ambition, their hypocrisy, and tlieir vices. Is it 
strange, that even miracles, whatever conviction 
they might extort, did not produce this effect? 
Perhaps, indeed, there is not now a country under 
heaven, in which, in similar circumstances, our 
Lord would not meet with similar treatment 
Suppose, for instance, that in Italt a prophet 
was to arise and to go about preaching repentance 
to the inhabitants ; calling them from the wor- 
ship of the host, of images, the virgin Mary, and 
the saints, to the worship of one Grod ; reprobat- 
ing Popery as a system of superstition and spi- 
ritual fraud and , domination, injurious to the 
essential interests of men, by teaching a way of 
being religious without being virtuous, and of 
getting to heaven without forsaking vice; and, 
at the same time, delivering woes against the 
public teachers and rulers, as hypocritical cor- 
rupters of true religion, as supporters of idolatry 
and falsehood, and enemies to the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind* Suppose, 1 
say, this now to happen in Italt; what can 
you imagine would be the effect? What evi- 
dence would be sufficient to engage the pope, 
the cardinals, and the different orders of priests, 
to listen to such a preacher, and acknowledge 
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his authority; to renounce their usurped honours 
and dignities; to give up the abuses to which 
they owed their wealth and their consequence, 
and to reform their doctrine and manners? 
Would not the whole force of clerical and civil 
power be exerted to silence and crush him as 
soon as possible? Would miracles themselves^ 
unless employed for the purpose of protecting 
him, long preserve him ? Would he be perfectly 
safe, even in this country, were he to come to us 
and to attack established corruptions, provoke the 
vicious in high places, and unmask religious pre- 
varicators, the supporters of abuses, and the 
enemies of reformation, in the manner our Lord 
did in Judea ? 

The observation I am now making has been 
verified by the experience of all past ages. 
Such is the power of criminal prejudices, and 
such the stubbornness and often the fury of 
vicious men interested in maintaining abuses, 
that reformers, however, powerful their admoni* 
tions have been and eminent their cUaracters, 
have seldom long escaped persecution and violent 
deaths. Provocations, unspeakably less than 
those given to the Jews by our Saviour, have 
every where produced the same effects; in 
Athens, the poisoning of Socrates ; in Bri- 
tain, the burning of Cranmer, Latimer^ 
Ridley, &c. 
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But this 18 by no means all that is to be said 
m answer to the objection I am cc^asidering. In 
our Lord's circumstances with respect to the 
Jews, there was muoh that was peculiar, and 
that can never again exist in any country. In 
order to understand this, you must recollect, 
that all the Jews were, in the time of our Sa- 
viour, eagerly and impatiently looking for the 
Messiah promised in their sacred writings; and 
that the only notion they had of this Messiah 
was,* that he would be a temporal prince and a 
great conqueror, who would come with a train 
of splendid courtiers and signs in the heavens, 
9et himself at the head of a mighty army, deliver 
them from the Roman yoke, restore them to 
their long-»lost liberty, and elevate them to the 
sovereignty of the world. Their leading men, 
in particular, reckoned on being the most, 
favoured men in his kingdom, on having their 
consequence among the people confirmed and 
enlarged, and enjoying in the greatest abundance 
pleasures, preferments, honours, and riches. 
When, therefore, they beard the fame of Jesus 
and saw the displays of his supernatural power, 

* This opinion was not confined to the Jews. '* Tbere 
had been, Suetonius tells us (Vespas. cap. 4,) turougu 
ALL THE BA8T, an ancicnt and constant expectation, that 
at that time some one from Judea sliotild obtain the empire 
of the world." 
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they could not but be led to conclude that he 

might prove the Messiah, or, at least, that the 

nation would take him to be so; and as he had 

avowed himself their adversary, this would 

necessarily alarm them. It was impossible they 

should not dislike stuck a Messiah; a~ Messiah 

who was continually warning the people against 

them, and who had sunk their credit ; a Messiah 

who made humility, self-denial, repentance, and 

heavenly-mindedness, the conditions of his fa« 

vour; a Messiah who publicly threatened them, 

who had pronounced them the worst of mankind, 

and declared that, instead of sharing in the hap* 

piness of the Messiah's reign, they would be ex»- 

eluded from it, become victims of divine justice, 

and suffer a punishment sharper than any that 

had been ever inflicted. 

It is true that, with wonderful prudence, he 

avoided declaring himself the Messiah. The 
effect of such a declaration would have been pro- 
ducing tumults ; which must have defeated his 
views. The proper time for this was after his 
departure from this world, when it would be 
impossible to mistake it for a call to rebellion. 
But the rulers of the Jews must have expected 
that he would soon quit his reserve, publish 
his pretensions, and siet up his standard ; and the 
more he distinguisht^d himself, the more they 
must have apprehended that he might do this 
with a success that (either by enabling him to 
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execute his threats, or by bringing the Roman 
power upon them) would occasion their ruin. 
Thus circumstanced, every miracle he wrought, 
every testimony he received of popular favour, 
and every display lie made of his prophetical 
character, could, in their depraved minds, have 
no other effect than to increase their alarm, to 
work them up to greater violence, and to render 
them more desperate in their attempts to provide 
for their own security by destroying him. 

Our Lord's parable of the vineyard let out to 
unfaithful husbandmen, delivered not long before 
his crucifixion, affords a particular confirmation 
of these observations. In this parable he in- 
timates to the chief priests and elders of the peo- 
ple that in spite of all their efforts he should rise 
to universal power ; and that the consequence 
would be, his falling upon them (like a great 
corner stone) and grinding them to powder. 
And we are told that they understood his mean- 
ing, and were so exasperated by it, that they en- 
deavoured immediately to sieze him, but were 
deterred by the people. See the Slst chapter 
of Matthew, from the S5th verse to the end. 

In short; Jesus after raising Lazarus from the 
dead, became possessed of an influence among 
the people, which would, had he availed himself 
of it, have been irresistible. They * were 

* The dispoiiitioa of the Jews, at this time, to rise in fa- 
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ripened by it for an insurrection, and the slight* 
est encouragement would have brought them to- 
gether to fight under him, and to proclaim him 
their great Messiah. The hypocrites, whom, in 
the tone and with the authority of a prophet sent 
from God, he had proscribed, could not observe 
this without terror. Their danger appeared to 
be increasing with every increase of his popular- 
ity, and growing more imminent in proportion to 
the proofs he gave of his divine mission. They 
could not but reckon, that as he rose they must 
sink; and that either he or they must perish. 
This produced a contest singular and unpar- 
alleled. Our Lord gave it up by yielding to 



vour of every pretender who offered himself to them as the 
temporal deliverer they expected in the Messiah, is well 
known. It was this chiefly, as Josephus says, that pro- 
daced the war which ruined them ; and it was our Lord's 
disappointing their views, by refusing to be made a king, and 
suffering himself to be taken and condemned, that made the 
people turn at last against him. 

** The Jewish people,'' says Dr. Lardner in his Collection 
of Jewish and Heathen testimonies to the truth of Christi- 
anity, chap. iii. sect. 7« had met with many disappointments 
from our Lord ; and yet, when he entered into Jerusalem in 
no greater state than riding on an ass, they accompanied him 
with loud acclamations, saying, Hotanna to the son of 
David! Blessed is the king who cometh in the name of the 
Lord! And Jesus' not assuming then the character of an 
earthly prince was a fresh disappointment to them, and left 
deep resentments." 
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their power. It was a great mistake to thiuk, 
that his kingdom was a teaiporal kingdom, or 
that he had any worldly views. He did not 
come for slaughter and triumph like the savage 
conquerers of this world, but to suffer and to die; 
and it was necessary that his death should be a 
public death. His own resurrection (the ground 
of all human hope) could not otherwise have 
been properly ascertained. He, therefore, made 
a voluntary surrender of himself to his enemies; 
and, to ful&l the counsels of providence,* sub- 
mitted to be publicly condemned and crucified. 

These observations seem to be a full answer 
to the objection I have stated ; and they explain 



* Their success in taking and condemDiDt^ him led them 
to conclude they had obtained a complete victory over him, 
and had delivered themselves from the danger with which he 
had threatened them. But the events which followed soon 
proved the contrary. He rose to all power in heaven and 
earth ; and^ in a few years lifter this, sent hb armies to des- 
troy these murderers. Vengeance came upon tkem to the 
uttermost; and his prophetical denunciations u^re fully 
verified. Josephus tells us that twelve thousand of the Jew- 
ish nobility perished at the siege of Jerusalem 'y that the 
vengeance of heaven appeared plainly to be upon them ; and 
tjhat^ in his opinion, all the calamities which had ever hap« 
pened to any people from the beginning of the world were 
not to be compared with those which befel the Jews at this 
time. Multitudes, he says, were crucified by the Romans 
before the walls ; and so great was the number of those who 
thus suffered, that room was wanting for crosses, and crosses 
were wanting for bodies. 
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what is said in Matt, xxvii. IS, that it was from 
ENTY the chief priests and pharisees had deliver- 
ed him ; that is, from a jealousy of his{K>puiarity, 
and a dread of its effects ; and, also, what we are 
told (in a passage already quoted) these chief 
priests said, on hearing of the resurrection of 
Lazarus^ What do we ? for this man doth many 
miracles. J[f we let him thus alone all men will 
believe on him, and the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and nation. John. xi. 
47,48. 

There are two reflections which are naturally 
suggested to us by these observations. 

First; we should consider bow striking a 
proof they give us of the truth of our religion. 
Had Christ been a deceiver, he would have fallen 
in with the prejudices of his countrymen; he 
would have offered himself to them as just the 
Messiah they expected and wanted; for it was 
only in the scheme of such a Messiah the views 
of a deceiver could be gratified. He would have 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the chief 
priests and rulers, encouraged their ambition, 
and flattered their vices. You have heard how 
differently he acted; how he provoked instead 
of soothing the Jewish rulers, and threatened in- 
stead of flattering them ; and thus made himself 
odious and terrible to them in the highest 
degree. There cannot be a stronger argument 
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for bis diviDe mission. If there he aiiy person 
who does not feel the weight of it, be must be 
either very much prejudiced, or very inattentive. 
Secondly ; we are led, by the observations I 
have made, to reflect on the wisdom of divine 
providence, in ordering the circumstances which 
attended the introduction of Christianity into 
the world* Had the body of the Jewish leaders 
and priests (and consequently the nation in 
general) received Christ, the evidences of our 
religion would have been much diminished ; a 
uspicion would have been unavoidable, that it 
was an imposition contrived by the Jews, and 
which had made its way in the world by the 
power and policy* of the Jewish state. 



* '' Had the great body of your nation, and especially 
the rulers of it in the time of Christy embraced Christianity, 
as it was a religion which sprang up among yourselves, it 
would have been said at this day, that it was a contrivance 
of those who had it in their power to impose upon the 
common people, and to make them believe whatever they 
pleased, and that your scriptures, which bear testimony to 
Christ, had been altered to favour the imposture. Whereas 
the violent opposition which your nation in general, and the 
ihilers of it, made to Christianity, will for ever put it out of 
the power of unbelievers to say that it was a scheme which 
the founders of it carried on in concert with any human 
powers." See the Letters addressed to the Jews by Dr, 
Priestley, in which, with a force of persuasion they ought 
to feel, he invites them to an amicable discussion with him 
of the Evidences of Christianity. Fifth Letter, p. 45. 
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But I have gone far beyond the bounds I in- 
tended in speaking on this subject. 

Let us now pause a moment, and endeavour 
to bring back our thoughts to the resurrection of 
Lazarus. Never, except when Jesus himself 
rose from the dead, was a scene so interesting 
exhibited on the stage of this world. The con- 
sideration of it should engage us to exercise 
faith in Christ as our Saviour, and to rely on his 
power to deliver us from the all-devouring grave. 
His exhortation to his apostles just before his 
last sufferings was. Ye believe in God: Believe 
also in me. Thus also, in his words, would I 
now exhort you. " Ye believe in God." He is 
the One Supreme, and the cause of all the 
causes of your happiness. ** But believe also in 
Christ." He is the one mediator, and the chosen 
minister of God's goodness to you. As in Adam 
all die; so in him shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. 
XV. 22. Soon will he descend again from hea- 
ven, not to labour and suffer, but to gather the 
fruits of his labours and sufferings ; not to die, 
but to destroy death, and to change these our vile 
bodies^ that they may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to that mighty power 
by which he is able to subdue all things to himself. 
Phil. iii. 21. As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself 
John y. 9A. We have been contemplating a 
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Striking proof of this. As bis call brought 
Lazarus to life ; so will it, bereafter, bring to life 
you and me and all mankind. At bis coming 
the sea shall give up the dead that are iii it, and 
death and the invisible state shall give up the dead 
that are in them. He shall sit on the throne of 
his glory ^ and before him shall be gathered all 
nations to be judged according to their works. He 
shall separate them as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats. The righteous he shaU 
place on his right hand ; the tcicked on his left. 
To the former he will say ^ Come^ ye blessed of my 
Father^ inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world / To the latter. Go 
ye cursed^ into everlasting fire! God grant, 
fellow-christians, that we may be prepared for 
this solemn time ! A step more may bring us to 
it. Death is pressing bard towards us; and 
when it comes, the curtain will drop which bides 
from our view another world, and these scenes 
will open upon us. The intervening time of 
lying amongst the dead our imaginations are apt 
greatly to misrepresent. There may be, to our 
perceptions, no difference whether it be four 
days, as in the case of Lazarus, or a thousand 
ages. Let us, thea, be steadfast in every good 
purpose ; never, wbile in the way of our duty, 
desponding under any troubles, or weeping as 
without hope, forasmuch as we know that our 
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Redeemer liveth^ and will stand at the latter day 
on the earth; and that though our bodies must 
putrefy in the ground, and worms devour them, 
yet in our flesh we shall see God. Job 3tix. 56. 

And now, before I dismiss you, let me desire 
you to join with me in taking one more view of 
what passed at Lazarus's grave. It is pleasing 
in the highest degree to set before our imagina- 
tions that scene* Christ declares himself the 
resurrection and the life, and then walks to the 
grave. In his way to it (observing the sorrow of 
Lazarus's friends, and reflectibg on the calamities 
of hmnan nature) he falls into tears. When 
arrived at it, *he orders the stone at the mouth of 
it to be taken away ; and in answer to Martha, 
(who objected that tbe smell would be oflFensive,) 
he says, that if she believed, she should see the 
glory of God. He solemnly addresses the Deity, 
and thanks him for hearing him : the spectators 
stand around big with expectation. He cries 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth! Imme- 
diately he came forth, and shewed himself alive. 
Conceive, if you can, the astonishment this pro- 
duced. Think, particularly, of the emotions of 
Lazarus's friends. What delight must they have 
felt! How joyful must it have been to Martha 
and Mary to receive their beloved brother from 
the dead ! With what ecstacies must they have 
embraced him, and welcomed him to the light 
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of life! How, probably, did they then fall down 
before Jesus in gratitude and wonder ! 

But let not our thoughts stop here. Let us 
carry them on to the morning of the universal 
resurrection. What happened now was a faint 
resemblance of what will happen then. How 
gladly will virtuous men open their eyes on that 
morning, and hail the dawning of an endless day ! 
With what rapture will they then meet, congra- 
tulate one another on their escape from danger 
and trouble, and unite their voices in praising 
their Deliverer! What will be their joy to ex- 
change corruption for incorruption,and weakness 
for power ; to take leave of sin and sorrow, and 
lose all their maladies ; to throw off their fetters, 
recover perfect health and liberty, mount up on 
high to meet the Lord in the air, and draw im- 
mortal breath ! 

Oh ! blessed period ! Come, Lord Jesus 1 come 
quickly! And when thy voice shall hereafter 
awake all the dead, may we find this happiness 
ours, and be taken, with all we have loved here, 
to live with thee for ever! 



SERMON IV. 

THE IMPORTANCE AND EXTENT OF FREE 
INQUraY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

[Preached November 5, 1785,] 



Matt. xiiL 9. 

HE THAT HATH BARS TO HEAR LET HIM HEAR. 

In these words our Lord several times address- 
ed his audience, in order to summon their 
utmost attention to his doctrine. It was a call 
to make use of their reason, in a case in which 
it was of the greatest consequence to apply it, 
and in which they were likewise capable of ap- 
plying it with the greatest effect, viz. the investi- 
gation of religious truth. Hear and understand 
is another of his modes of calling the attention 
of his audience to the instruction that he gave 
them. And when he thought them deficient in 
their attention to his doctrine, and they did not 
appear to understand what he laid before them, 
he was not backward even in his reproaches on 
that account Are ye also yet without under^ 
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standing f Do not ye yet understand? is lan- 
guage that he once made use of, evidently im- 
plying some degree of surprise and displeasure. 
Matt. XV. 16, 17. And even in a case of con- 
siderable difficulty, viz. the right appticatioa of 
scripture prophecies, he said to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus, O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken ! Luke 
xxiv. £5. 

The apostles continued thcL same earnest ad- 
dresses to the reason of their converts ; and Paul, 
in particular, gave the greatest exercise to the 
understandings of his hearers and readerSj^ by 
very abstruse argumentation on subjects relating 
to religion. His epistles to the HoB^atis^ to die 
Galatians, and to the Hebrews, are cbicfly argu- 
mentative; and those to the CoriattiJiaQ8^ and 
some others, are very m^ch sa For». after the 
death of our Saviour, iiew cases \»A occ^nped, 
and new difficulties had arisea, for wWicb the 
instructions be had given them iwlefe not aiifii^ 
cient. Aoad had the apostles CQiiliDved> to ,kive 
to the present day, other cases would, ^no (doubt, 
have occurred, in which their own oreasottiag 
powere, and those of tlaeir disciples, would Inve 
foand cQQtioual exercise. 

Indeed, ilt seems to be the design of Provi- 
jdence that the piresent state should be a theatre 
of constant exercise and discipline, and ttuit not 
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of our passions only, but also of our understand- ( 
ings, that we may make continual advances in \ 
knowlege as well as in virtue; to prepare us, no [ 
doubt, for our proper sphere of action in a future 
world ; in which, we may assure ourselves, we 
shall find abundant exercise, as for the moral 
virtues that we acquire here, so also for that! 
habit of patient inquiry, and close investigation^ 
of truth, and likewise that candour with respect 
to those that differ from us, which it is our duty 
to acquire and cultivate here below. 

Man is a creature whose distinguishing excel-! 
lence is the reason which God has given him, no >. 
leiss than his capacity for moral virtues. Th^ j 
perfection of man, therefore, must consist as 
well in the improvement of his reason, and the 
acquisition of knowledge, as in the attainment 
of all moral virtue. We should, then, always^ 
keep our attention awake to every interesting 
subject of discussion; and, whenever religious 
truth is directly or indirectly eonciemed, imagine 
that we bear our Sariour himsetf calling out to 
us, and saying. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

The subject oi free inquiry, I am well aware, 
is a very trite one, and especially as one of the 
usual topics on the fifth of November, on which 
it is customary to caH the attention of Protestants 
to the use of their reason in matters of religion, 

£ £ 
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in order to vindicate the principles of the Refor- 
mation ; and also further to assert our liberty of 
dissenting from the established religion of this 
country. This has been done so often that many 
persons may think it a worn-out and useless 
topic. They may think that the Reform^ation 
has been abundantly vindicated, and that now 
^we have nothing to do but to rejoice in that 
liberty in which the exertions of our ancestors, 
and the favour of Divine Providence, have made 
us free. Dissenters also may think the principles 
of their dissent from the establishment of the 
country sufficiently vindicated, and that now we 
have nothing to do but joyfully to acquiesce in 
our greater liberty ; only being ready to oppose 
all attempts that may be made to encroach upon 
it. 

This, however, is the language of those who 
think they have acquired all useful religious 
knowledge^ whereas it is probable that this will 
never be the situation of man, not even in a 
future world, and much less in this. In nature 
iwe see no bounds to our inquiries. One dis- 
covery always gives hints of many more, and 
'brings us into a wider field of speculation. 
' Now, why should not this be, in some measure, 
the case with respect to knowledge of a moral 
and religious kind ? fs the compass of religious 
knowledge so small, as that any person, however 
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imperfectly educated, may comprehend the 
whole, and without much trouble? This may 
be the notion of such as read or think but little 
ou the subject. But of what value can such an 
opinion be ? 

If we look, back into ecclesiastical history 
(which is itself a study no less useful than it is 
immense, and despised by none but: those who 
are ignorant of. it,} we shall see that every age, 
and almost every year, has had its peculiar siib-. 
jects of. inquiry. As one conttoversy has been 
determined, ot sufficiently agitated, others have 
always arisen; and I will venture to say there 
never was a time in which there were, more, or 
more interesting objects of discussion before us, 
than there are at present. And it is vain to flatter 
ourselves with the prospect of seeing an end to 
our labours, and of having nothing to do. but to 
sit down in the pleasing contemplation of all 
religious truth, and reviewing the intricate mazes 
through which we have happily traced the pro- 
gress of every error. 

If, indeed, we confine ourselves to things that 
are necessary to salvattQn, we may stop when- 
ever we please, and may even save ourselves the 
trouble of any inquiry, or investigation at all : 
because nothing is absolutely necessary to ac- 
ceptance with God, and future happiness, in 
gome degr^ee, besides the conscientious practice 
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of the moral duties of life. What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee but to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? But^ 
certainly, we may mislead ourselves if we restrict 
our inquiries by this rule, as according to it, 
Christianity itself may be said to be unneces- 
sary : for do any of us think that a virtuous hea* 
then will not be saved ? Paul says, that they 
who are without the law of Moses ahall be 
judged without, that law. They have the law 
of nature and of conscience, and will be judged 
by that But, notwithstanding this, he thought 
it a great privilege to be a Jew, and greater still, 
as it certainly is, to be a Christian ; and there 
were questions relating to Chistianity, to which 
he thought it proper to give his own closest atten- 
tion, and to invite the attention of others. The 
manner in which he addresses the Galatians, the 
Corinthians, and the Christians of others churches 
on the subject of false doctrine, is equal in point 
of energy with the language of our Saviour, he 
that hath ears to hear let him hear ; and that of 
the apostle John, in whose time error had spread 
wider, and taken deeper root, is still stronger. 
Do not these great examples, then, justify the 
most vigilant attention that we can now give to 
the purity of Christian doctrine ? 

As new errors and mistakes are continually 
arising, it is of importance that these be cor* 
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reeled, even to keep the ground that we. have 
already got ; and it may well be preaumed that 
the ^reat corruption. in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, which begaa in the veiy age of the 
apostles, and which kept advancing for the space 
of near foufteea hundred years afterwards, n^y 
furnish matter for the laborious and sipirited 
inquiries of a later period -than cure. . We have 
seen, indteed^ the dawn '■ of a reformation, but 
much remains to the light of per/ec^ day ; and 
t6ere is nothing that we can now allege as a 
plea for discontinuing our researches, that might 
not have been said with equal plausibility at the 
time by Wicklifle, by Luther, or by later re- 
formers, who stopped far short of the proginess 
which you who now hear me have made. We 
think that they all left the teformation very ini* 
perfect, and why may not our posterity think 
the same concerning us ? What peculiar right 
have we to say to the spirit of reformation. So 
far shalt thou go, and no further f 

Luther and Calvin reformed many abuses, 
especially in the discipline of the church, and 
also some gross corruptions in doctrine; but they 
left other things, of far greater moment, just as 
they f(Kind them. They disclaimed the wor- 
ship of saints and angels, but they retained the 
worship of Jesus Christ, which led the way to 
it, which bad the same origin, and which is an 
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equal infringement of the honour due to the 
supreme God, who has declared that he will not 
give his glory to another. Nay, the authority 
of the names of those reformers, who did not see 
this and other great errors, now serves to 
strengthen and confirm them : for those doctrines 
of original sin, predestination, atonement, and 
the divinity of Christ, which deserve to be num- 
bered among the grossest of all errors, are even 
often distinguished by the appellation of the doc- 
trines of the reformation^ merely because tb^y 
were not reformed by those who have got the 
name of the reformers; as if no others CQuld 
have a right to it but themselves ; whereas, ex- 
cepting the doctrine of atonement (which in its 
full extent was an error that originated with the 
Reformers themselves, who were led into M by 
an immoderate opposition to the popish doctrine 
of merit), they are, in fact, the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, which Luther and. Calvin left 
j ust as they found. 

It was great merit in them to go so far as they 
did, and it is not they, but we who are to blame, 
if their authority induce us to go no further. 
We should rather imitate them in the boldness 
and spirit with which they called in question 
and rectified so many long-established errors; 
and, availing ourselves of their labours, make 
further progress than they were able to da 
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Little reason have we to allege their name, 
authority, and example, when they did a great 
deal, and we do nothing at all. In this we are 
not imitating them, but those who opposed and 
counteracted them, willing to keep things as 
they were, among whom many were excellent 
characters, whose apprehensions at that day 
were the very same with those of many very 
good and quiet persons at present, viz. the fear 
of moting foundations, and overturning Christi- 
anity itself. Their tears, we are now all sen- 
sible, were groundless ; and why may not those 
of the present age be so too ? 

Dissenters, who have no creeds dictated to 
them by any civil governors, have, nevertheless, 
at this day no less need of such admonitions as 
these than members of established churches; 
because they may have acquired as blind an 
attachment to the systems in which they were 
educated as the members of any establishment 
whatever, and may be as averse to any further 
improvement. Indeed a similar temper is neces- 
sarily produced in similar circumstances, while 
human nature is the same in us all ; and there- 
fore a person educated a Dissenter may! be as 
much a bigot as any person educated a Church- 
man, or a Papist ; and if he now be what he was 
brought up to, the probability certainly is, that, 
had be been educated differently, his prejudices 

£ 3 
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would have been no less strong, though entirely 
different; 80 that the rigid Dissenter would have 
been as rigid a Papist or a Churchman. 

No person whose opinions are not the result 
of his own serious inquiry can have a right to 
say that he is a dissenter, or any thing else, on 
principle ; and no man can be absolutely sure of 
this, whose present opinions are the same with 
those that he was taught, though he may think 
and be right in thinking, that he sees sufficient 
reason for them, and retains them on conviction. 
This, however, is all that can be expected of 
any man ; for it would be most absurd for a man 
to adopt new opinions, opinions entertained by 
no person besides himself, merely for the sake 
of proving that he has actually thought for him* 
self. But still, thinking as others have thought, 
and for reasons which others have given, is no 
proo/ofaman having thought for himself, and 
therefore, will not authorize his censuring of 
others. Such a person may have the true spirit 
of inquiry, he may have exerted it, and have 
found the truth ; but he is incapable of giving 
that satisfactory evidence of it, which can be 
given by one whose present sentiments are dif- 
ferrent from those in which he was educated, 
and which he could not have learned but from 
his own researches. 

How few then of those of you who were edu- 
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cated dissenters can have a right to say» that you 
would have been dissenters if you had not been 
so educated ! It is more than I would presume 
to say concerning myself. If those persons who 
now dislike the spirit of innovation were to go 
back in history* and place themselves in every 
age of reformation; still censuring that spirit 
which always gave oifence in its day . (being 
always the rebellion of a few against the author 
rity of Me fMnyJ^ they could not stop till they 
came to the heathenism of our barbarous ances* 
tors : for it was the bold spirit of inquiry that 
made them Christians. 

Let all those who acquiesce in any system in 
which they were educated, or which they have 
learned frppi others, consider that, in censuring 
n^ore modern innovators they are censuring the 
spirit and examph of the very persons whose opi- 
nions they have adopted, and of whose name they 
make their boast ; and that if it had not been 
for that very .spirit which they now censure, 
only exerted a century or two ago, their own 
opinions would have been very different from 
what they now are. They ought, therefore, to 
respect the principle^ even though it should lead 
some into error. If the spirit of inquiry that 
carries some to Socinianism be wrong, that which 
carries others to Arianism is no less so ; and if 
Arminius is to be condemned for abandoning 
the doctrine of Calvin^ Calvin himself must be 
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condemned for abandoning the doctrines of Po 
pery. It is the spirit of inquiry which, if error 
\ be established^ necessarily leads to innovation ; 
that every man who ranks himself with any 
\cla88 of Christians now existing must commend 
in some person or other: and if it was really 
commendable in the person whose opinions he 
adopts, it cannot be censurable in the person 
whose opinions he does not choose to adopt 
The same spirit of inquiry is in itself equally 
commendable, or equally censurable in all, and 
whether it lead to truth, or to error. 

It will be said. Is it not possible for the spirit 
of inquiry and innovation to be carried too far? 
Does liberty never degenerate into licentious- 
ness? Admitting this, who is the proper judge 
in the case, when all are equally parties f The 
Papist will say that the Protestant has gone too 
far, the Calvinists will say that the Arminians are 
to blame, Arminians will condemn the Arians, 
and the Arians the Unitarians, and even some 
Unitarians may condemn those of their body, 
who, differing from them in some respects, have 
not as yet got, but may hereafter get, some 
other name. 

In fact, there is no reason to be alarmed at all 

^in the case. Truth will always have an infinite 

I advantage over error, if free scope be given to 

; inquiry. It is > very little advantage that any 

superiority of ability can give to the cause of 
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error, and it cannot be of long continuance ; not 
to Bay that the probility must always be, that a 
man of superior ability will discover the truth 
sooner than one of inferior talents ; industry, and 
all other qualities being equal between them. 

But the consideration that will perhaps con- 
tribute most to allay the apprehensions of serious 
and well-intentioned persons, with respect to all 
theological controversies, is, that nothing on 
which future happiness depends is concerned in 
any of them. Much more than has yet been 
called in question may be given up without 
abandoning Christianity; and every thing that 
has yet been done towards stripping our religion 
of its foreign incumbrances has contributed to 
make many value it the miore, and consequently, 
by giving it a firmer hold on men's understand- 
ing and belief, tends to give it a greater influ- 
ence over their affections and practice. 

There are, likewise, some other considerations, 
by means of which those persons who are not 
themselves much given to speculation, and who 
are apt to be alarmed by the suggestions of 
others, may relieve themselves from the fears 
they entertain on these occasions. One is, that 
no principle or tenet is really dangerous that does 
not affect men*s belief in the righteous moral 
goverment of God, and a state of rewards and 
punishments hereafter; because this is that re^^ 
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ligious principle which has the greatest influence 
on the cond uct of men. Other principles, indeed, 
have an effect, in contributing to make us regard 
our governor and judge, and the maxims of his 
administration, with more satisfaction^ and there- 
fore may make religious obedience more plea- 
sing, and they deserve our zeal and attachment 
on that account. Other principles again tend to 
make our religion approve itself to the reason of 
mankind, by removing from it what is manifestly 
absurd, or highly impropable and revolting ; and 
therefore may recommend Christianity to those 
who are at present prejudiced against it, and 
they deserve a large portion of our zeal on that 
account. But still the great thing, with respect 
to the professor of Christianity himself, is his 
firm belief in a righteous moral government, and 
a future state of retribution ; because these are 
the things that chiefly influence men's conduct. 

In reality, there cannot be any better rule of 
judging in this case than that of our Saviour, Bu 
•i their fruits ye shall know them. Consider, then, 
^the tempers and conduct of those persons wh(»e 
opinions are said to be dangerous. Are they 
worse than other persons ? Have they less piety 
towards God, or less good- will to men, or are 
they more indulgent to their appetites and pas- 
sions? If this cannot be said of them, but, on 
the contrary, their conduct be as unexception- 
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able and exemplary as that of other Christians^ 
assure yourselves that there is no more real dan* 
ger in their principles than in those of others. 
They cannot be bad principles with which men 
lead godly, righteous, and sober lives. 

I do not, however, desire you to be deter- 
mined by the observation of a single person, or of 
a few persons ; because there may be causes of 
their good conduct independent of their princi* 
pies, as there may be causes of bad conduct in 
those who hold good principles. But observe 
the general character, of the sect, or denomina- 
tion, whose principles are censured ; and if it be 
Bot worse than that of others, assure yourselves 
that, whatever may be the vices or virtues of 
individuals, the general principles of the sect are 
not more unfavourable to virtue than those of 
other Christians; and, therefore, that ^bere is 
nothing in them that ought to give you any 
alarm. 

But if, independent of practical consequences, 
you consider speculative principles only, and all 
your fears be for Christianity, it should be con- 
sidered, that every man is a Christian who be- 
lieves the divine mission of Christ, and conse- 
quently the truth of his religion. And, for the 
reason given before, the only essential article of 
his religion is the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. Who Christ himself-is, personally 
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considered, is not, of itself, of any consequence, 
but only whether he be sufficiently authorized 
by the God of truth to teach what he did teach 
in his name. If such doctrines be taught con- 
cerning Christ, personally considered, as men of 
sense will not readily believe; if it be insisted 
on that he is Almighty God, the maker of the 
world, or any thing else that will seem to be 
either impossible, uB>r highly improbable, (by 
which many persons may be indisposed to re- 
ceive Christianity, and especially the great bodies 
of Jews and Mahometans, who keep strictly to 
that most important doctrine of the umty of 
God,) every rational Christian ought on that ac- 
count, as well as others, to exert himself to re* 
fute such notions, and to prevent the spread of 
them. But still we ought to bear in mind, that 
any man is entitled to the appellation of a Chru^ 
tian, who believes that Christ (whether he was 
himself God, or man, or something between God 
and man) had a commission from God, that he 
died and rose again ; and who, in consequence of 
it, expects a general resurrection, and a life of 
retribution to come. 

But should free inquiry lead to the destruc- 
tion of Christianity itself, it ought not on that 
account to be discontinued : for we cau only 
wish for the prevalence of Christianity on the 
supposition of its being true; and if it fall before 
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the influence of free inquiry, it can only do so in : 
consequence of its not being true. But every I 
man who is himself a serious believer in Christi- 
anity must have the most perfect confidence in 
its truth. He can have no doubt of its being 
able to stand the test of the most rigorous ex- 
amination, and consequently he can have no 
motive to be unwilling to submit it to that test. 
•None can well be enemies to free inquiry but 
those who, not believing Christianity, or at least 
strongly suspecting that it may not be true, yet 
wish to support it for some private and ioter-^ 
ested considerations; like those who lived by the 
trade of making shrines for the goddess Diana, 
who were interested in the support of her wor- 
ship at all events, whether they themselves be- 
lieved in her divinity or not, because by that 
craft they got their wealth. But this is an argu- 
ment that cannot much affect any besides mem- 
bers of civil establishments of religion. You, 
my brethren, have no interest whatever in the 
support of Christianity, if it be false; and your 
ministers very little. We, therefore, as Dissent- 
ers, shall be absolutely inexcusable, if we be 
not friends to free inquiry in its utmost extent, 
and if we do not give the most unbounded scope 
to the use of our reason in matters of religion. 
It is the great principle on which our cause rests, 
and without which it can never be worth sup- 
porting at all. • 
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By all means, then, be 60 far consistent, as 
Christians, as Protestants, and as Dissenters, as 
to give the greatest encouragement to free inquiry 
in matters of religion. Do you, who have leisure 
and capacity, study the subject of religion, the 
nature of its evidences, and every circumstance 
relating to it. No subjects of inquiry or specu- 
lation, within the reach of the human faculties, 
are so great and interesting as those which^ in 
the most distant manner, relate to the revelation 
of the will of God to men, respecting our con- 
duct here, and our expectations hereafter. The 
ultimate object of the wbole scheme gives a 
dignity to comparatively little things belonging 
to it ; and no studies are in their nature capable 
of becoming more pleasing and satisfying to the 
mind than those of theology. For this I may 
venture to appeal to the experience of ail those 
who, in consequence of having a taste for these 
studies as well as others, and of having made 
real proficiency in both, are the only competent 
judges in the case. Their being the chosen 
studies of Newton and Locke, for the greater 
and more valuable part of their lives, clearly 
shews that they considered them as superior to 
those of mathematics and natural philosophy in 
the one case, and of metaphysics and various 
other liberal pursuits, in the other. Compared 
with this testimony, so emphatically given^ by 
the actual employment of their time, how con- 
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iemptible is the opinion of men whose studies 
haye been coufined to polite literature, natural 
science, or that of men of the world, who cannot 
pretend to any knowledge of the -subject on 
which they pass their hasty censures! Tou who 
have fortune, but little leisure or capacity for 
such inquiries yourselves, at least encourage 
them in others. Give assistance to their labours, 
and you will have a better right to enjoy the 
fruits of them, though you may not be qualified, 
in any other respect, to contribute to their sue* 



Do you,, in general, who are private members 
of Christian societies, be, at leasts so far the 
friends of free inquiry, as to throw do obstruct 
tioD in the way of it. Allow your ministers the 
liberty that you take yourselves, and take no 
umbrage if, in consequence of giving more at* 
tention to matters of theology than you have 
leisure for, they should entertain opinions diffe* 
rent from yours, provided that your agreement 
on the whole be such, as that their services are 
useful and edifying to you. After a laborious 
and hazardous course of inquiry, of the difficult 
ties of which you can hardly be aware, it is no 
great hardship upon you to give them at least a 
dispassionate and attentive hearing. They can- 
not fwrce any opinions upon you. You will still 
have the power of judging for yourselves ; and 
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without hearing you cannot have even the meaiM 
of forming a right judgment. And where an 
agreement cannot be had, (and few persons who 
really think for themselves will agree in all 
things,) you may exercise that mutual candour, 
which is of more value than any agreement in 
speculation. 

If your ministers be men of sense, and have 
any knowledge of human nature, they will not 
trouble you, from such a place as this, with spe* 
culations into which you cannot enter, or the 
discussion of questions that are not of some im* 
portance to our common Christianity. But you 
may easily suppose, that, giving more attention 
to speculative religion than you have leisure to 
do, they may see the importance of certain 
articles in a stronger light than you will at first 
be aware of; and that will justify them to them- 
selves, and ought to justify them to you, if they 
propose those articles with such evidence as 
strikes their minds in th^ir favour, and with a 
zeal which they may think they deserve. It is 
indeed their duty, in the sight of God, to incul- 
cate upon you whatever they shall think to be of 
importance to you, as members of Christian so- 
cieties, whether vou receive it well or ill. 

There are many things which they may think 
to be highly interesting in speculation, and pro- 
per for your consideration in your closets, which 
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they would not think of proposing promiscuously 
from the pulpit, not being of sufficient import- 
ance, and the minds of all not being sufficiently 
prepared for them. But there are some errors of 
a speculative nature, such as those respecting 
the unity of God, and the equity of his moral 
government, which have taken deep root among 
common Christians, and which are perpetually 
inculcated from other pulpits, with respect to 
which it becomes us to oppose zeal to zeal ; and 
every man who has ears to hear should be called 
upon to hear and understand, because every man 
who has ears to hear, and the most common 
understanding, may be made to see the absurdity 
and the mischievous consequences of such doc- . 
trioes. The minds, therefore, of the commonest 
people ought to be enlightened, and their zeal 
excited, with respect to them. Let it appear 
that we, as well as others, despise what we 
think to be despicable, and abhor what we think 
to be shocking. 

Let those, on the other hand, who are bold in 
speculation, bear with those who are not so, es- 
pecially those who are in years, and who have 
not been much in the habit of diligent inquiry. 
God does not give the same disposition to every 
man ; nor, indeed, does the purpose of his provi- 
dence admit of it. Long prejudices are also 
always, or at least generally, to be treated with 
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tenderness. Besides^ as it is happy for the cause 
of truth that some should be forward in speco- 
iation, it is no less happy that others should be 
backward to receive new ppinions ; as, in conse- 
quence of this, every thing is more thoroughly 
canvasedy and it is only after a due course of 
discussion, in which every objection shall be 
brought forth, that there can be any probability 
that the reception of any truth wtli be lasting. A 
truth that has never been opposed cannot acquire 
that firm and unwavering assent which is given 
to that which has stood the test of a rigorous 
examination. 

As we call upon every man that has ears to 
heaVy that is, ahility to judge, we must be pre- 
pared patiently to bear with the result of that 
judgment, whatever it be. If we invite exami- 
nation and discussion, we should take the conse- 
quences of it, without complaining. If the cause 
for which we contend be a good one, it will 
stand its ground ; and if otherwise, we ourselves 
ought to rejoice in the fall of it. 

To conclude, whether in searching after truth, 
or in judging of it, let us give one another all the 
aid and assistance that we can ; remembering 
that we are all frail and fallible creatures, liable 
to mistakes, and to faults more dangemus than 
any mistakes. Let it, therefore, be our greatest 
care to provoke unto love and to good works, to 
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exhort one another daily ^ while it is called to-day, 
lest any of us be hardened through the deceitful" 
ness of sin. 

With respect to opinions, the time is coming 
that will try every man's work what it is, 
whether we are now building upon the founda* 
tion of the apostles and prophets with suitable 
and durable materials, or such as will not bear 
the fire. And, with respect both to speculation 
and practice, let it be our great object so to 
acquit ourselves here below, in the absence of 
our Lord, that, when he shall return and take an 
account of his servants, we may be found of him 
without spot and blameless, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF FRE& 
INQUIRY IN THIS COUNTRY. 

I PUBLISH the preceding discourse in part to 
oblige those before whom it was delivered ; but 
chiefly because I do DOt thiuk that the generality 
of even the more liberal-minded Christians in 
this country have as yet given sufficient attention 
to the sentiments inculcated in it. This I per- 
ceive by the alarm that has been taken at some 
free but important discussions in the last volume 
of the Theological Repository. It was a willing- 
ness to convince such persons how groundless 
were the apprehensions they have expressed on 
this subject, that led me to the train of thought 
which runs through this discourse; though it 
will be perceived, that I had likewise a view to 
anotl^er class of persons who despise all such 
discussions as those which I now allude to. 

It has been too much the disposition of all 
Christians to imagine that those who think a 
little more freely than themselves are ready to 
abandon Christianity itself, together with their 
peculiar notions concerning it. They are so fully 
persuaded that their own opinions are contained 
in the Scriptures, that they cannot separate the 
idea of renouncing the one* from that of renoun- 
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cing the other. But a little observation and re- 
flection on what has passed of a similar nature 
might satisfy them, that their apprehensions have 
no solid foundation ; their own peculiar notions 
not having, in reality, that necessary connexion 
with Christianity which they imagine them to 
have, from not considering how few the essentials 
of Christianity are. 

From want of distinguishing essentials from 
non-essentials, the Roman Catholics have thought 
that there can be no Christianity besides their 
own ; and too many of the several sects of Pro- 
testants think the same with respect to their 
several tenets. Many Arians (themselves held in 
abhorrence by Athanasians) have said that they 
could not consider Socinians as Christians; and 
some are now unreasonably apprehensive that 
those who disbelieve the miraculous conception, 
or the plenary inspiration of Christ and his apos- 
tles in cases with respect to which the object of 
their mission did not require inspiration, are in 
danger of rejecting Christianity ; though they are 
as firm believers in the divine mission of Christ 
(which alone properly constitutes a Christian) as 
themselves. This is the more extraordinary, as 
the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures is, I believe, universally disclaimed by 
all who are called rational Christians. But of 
what use is it to give up that doctrine, if we are 

F 
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neTev to aoraU oorsdves of oaf opLciioa. with le- 
afsct tx> it, and do not thereby find, ourselves at 
libeity to exaiiNfie with p«rfecl freedon narrft- 
tms and ma80oing« which are confisasedlji not 
infattiUev^ and m which^ there&ore, there may be 
mistakesi? Bendes^ Ut ist aft aUowed. oaaixini \KHb 
ufl^ tfai^ the &wer Uemishe^ of any kind we 
leave in our religion, the greater servieei wedeiv 
dear it. But it is no uDCOiainoni thing tOr aidioit 
general primcythAy and yet startle at the natufral 
and neeessasy c^nseqmenees q£ them. 

t am aewMhlie: that the preattnt times aoe in 
niQce: respects than one uo&iRoiftraiblfl toithieologh 
cal dififcuasicmsk Veiiy many, of whom: better 
things miglUt be; expeeted^. ane averse toi them: 
tbinkif^ them: al(togetber useleat^ or perhaps 
dmigerooa. They are perssAdedj that their <kw» 
opmiioiifi; {which they hove adopted without, 
giving themadtvesimacb trouble adbou^:; the matteit): 
am perfectly ratimwal, thals tbfi toruth ofi them 
nra^ ba adimatHed,. whenaver they are fiitrly juq¥ 
posed toi tfae miad,, and. that alL we hime: ta do is 
ta apply them tOi dieir pcoper praetical! uaesi; and 
ta the inoulcatii^ of. thiese they would havte all 
discourses from^ the pulpit^ aod from, the pnsss; 
too^ to be confioedb 

\ A great majority ofi every denqmimttiion' of. 

\GhristiJana bair» always, hadi this dislike ofi specaix 

s> Wioja; and thereibre it is not at all extrasmolisiaiy 
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that thefe sht:)uld: he M great a! prop)Drtion otl 
ttiem, amorrg those tehb think mori6 rationally | 
thtinr their anc6dtots, anrf who therefofe* rank ? 
thettisdvie^ frf the claiSs of tatidn'dl CkHsHdn^. | 
Their opitiioiisf aJe titit Whiat th^yhav^ fnvfeafi-:^ 
gated themsdviBs, btit what thiey h=ave rieceivedf^ 
frotii others, as ftfKch ?^ thte Koriian' Cirtiblfca^ 
hare i\it\t^. R ntay therrfofe be expectfed thae 
thtey shottlrf he aflfefcted iti the saftrt mannef 
towaftds thetn. Laborious initjuirrirs afWr truthl 
are but few in any community, nof is tSerieaAy 
occasiort thaf they should be numettitMi. It is 
ottiy to Be wished, that those who take rib jtoiciff 
to ili'qtrfre them'sdves, would thrdW nb bbisrfat^tee^ 
itt the w^y of biw who' does, and? have the satite? 
itidufgettce for his fedingfc; that he has foi* theiw. 
in another respect, afso, the times kr which' 
we live are unfevourable tb'fi*ee itiqtrtry iri'ridMterir 
of religion. We ate not, indeed, ptrs^cuted fbi* 
our religious principles, and few [ieiMiis have 
even much scruple of openly deetefirfg What they 
think ;• but the influence of habit, of ftsfiibti, an* 
of connexions, in these peaceable timed, is so^h, 
that few persons, very few indeeld, hate th^ 
courage to act agreeably to their principles, t& 
as to rank themselves, and to appear, in* that 
class of men to whieh they really belbng. They 
content themselves, as the heathen phitosopheni' 
didy with thinking' vHth the' wise, and aetifig wUk 

t2 
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the vulgar; a conduct certainly unworthy of a 
Christian, who ought to sacrifice every thing to 
truth and consistency of character. This good, 
however, arises from the evil, that such persons 
allow themselves more liberty in speculation 
than they probably would do, if they thought 
themselves bound in conscience to do what I 
should call acting agreeably to their principles; 
and by this means the foundation is gradually 
laying for a future change in the more public 
aspect of things. 

The converts that are daily made to the Uni- 
tarian doctrine, and who for the present continue 
members of Trinitarian churches, may in tim« 
be sensible of the obligation they are under to 
withdraw themselves from that mode of worship; 
or, if not, they will always be ready to join their 
influence to forward any attempts that may be 
made towards a further reformation. And when 
the generality of those who really read and think 
shall become Unitarians (and those who do not 
read or think for themselves are sure to follow 
their leaders, and of course join every majority), 
a small change in the political state of things in 
a country, such as no man can foresee before it 
actually takes place, and which may be at no 
great distance, may suffice to overturn the best- 
compacted establishments at once^ before the 
bigoted friends of them suspect any danger. 
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And thus the system which had stood for ages, 
without any visible marks of ruin or decay, may 
vanish, like an enchanted castle in romance : for 
then men, whose minds were already emanci« 
|>ated, will in a moment find themselves at liberty 
in all respects, without any motive whatever to 
engage them to give their support to error and 
superstition. Circumstances may even arise in 
which the most indifferent may feel themselves 
inspired with courage, and become warm advo- 
cates for those priciples which they now hold in 
perfect silence, hardly speaking of them to their 
nearest friends. How many are there already 
speaking out, who some time ago were almost 
afraid to think / 

Let us not, therefore, be discouraged, though 
for the present we should see no great number of 
churches professedly Unitarian. It is sufficiently 
evident that Unitarian principles are gaining 
ground every day. Every attempt to suppress 
them by writing, or otherwise, has hitherto been 
favourable to their spread, and we may be con- 
fident it ever will be so. We are now sowing 
the seeds which the cold of winter may prevent 
from sprouting, but which a genial spring wiH 
make to shoot and grow up ; so that the field 
which to-day appears perfectly naked and bar- 
ren, may to-morrow be all green, and promise an 
abundant harvest The present silent propaga- 
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tim Qf trirth mf^ /^ven b^ wipp^red tp tbope 

f;w^e§ 10 i^ajt^re, wbicj^ lie Aofimi^t for ft tiijw, 
biit wbj^b, in proper ckQ\kiJi\sif^xk^e^, act with the 
gr^at^Bt vioL^nce. T/^e ^r^, a» it w^i9, laying 
gunppw^^r^ gmin by gmip> HP4f^r t^m old build- 
^g Qff^xi^ an4 Buper^li^tipn, M^bic)! > »iagle spark 
m^y ib^^MW jnflame^ /19 mi to produce ^ inr 
p^tantmeoMJi £;spl99iQp, ji^ f^ffm^mnoe of wh|ch 
tM^t fidify^, th/d eractipii pf vbi$Ji ba« beeD£be 
yyor^f of ^g^s, m^y hq qv^imx^ ibi « mfWifM it, 
^p(ji 9p ^ectu^My, fU9 that 1^ fam^fimndatioB 
fiafli pjevef biS b<^U yppQ ag^in. 

|f xf ^ be ^ucce^pfMl ia the propagation of truth, 
yif^ x\fedi fiot give purs^ly^ ^ny cpnoern aboQt 
the measures of government respecting it« This 
}^ .eqji^Mly QMt Pf WT prQviope» anc) unnaceaaary. 
(7^1^^^ w^lt ^iw^y^ prpdnQe their effects; and 
tbpugb th^ p^s^s bp pf ft (different nature^ it is as 
cer^ip an inf^reppfi fi^ aqy io geometry, that an 
l!nltf^yi%n people panppt long be ^ul^ect to % 
Trinit^Bian establish q9?nt. Indei^d no motive 
gap he ipaagin^d wjiy finy pivil governors (sup- 
ppfipg it tp b§ ip their ppwer) ^bould not allow 
the p^pl^ the ppi^n professipii of tbe religion 
\\iey risfilly ?hw^^, ao4 ^re willing to Aupport« 
Things ^r^ ulreftdy m sgph ^ Irain* that though 
np ppr^p cap fprne^pp th@ particular timi$ and 
* piapper of thfl change ip finyour of Unitnrianiam, 
^e pi^y be fi^ cef^in of its taking place, as if we 



ti8W it actmlly Mcotnplisihed. Asid till things 
Bre properly ripe for euch a reviolotion, it would 
he absurd to expect it, and in nun to afcbempt it 

Witena competent iraaiil^er of the none intelli- 
gent persons ia all pktt$ of the Rotusn •empire 
"were either declared ChriBtians, or so well dis- 
posed towards a change, as net to be aorry for it^ 
the iconyersion of an emperor was sufficient to 
estaUisli Chrifftiamty, without lAiy alarniiag opN 
position. The conyersion <]f Tiberius^ of ¥c8^ 
pasian, of Marcus Antoninus, or any otimr 
emperor in an earlier period, would iK)t have 
done it. But whein an internal r4»oiuti<m had 
been preriously made in favour of Chriatianity, 
though Constantine should not have been con<> 
verted, the txtemal rev^fiovi could not faavfe 
been delayed much long^. It would certainty 
have taken place, whether any particular eflai- 
peror had favoured it or not. 

In like manner, when theintndsof a proper 
number of persons were enlightened with respett 
to the grosser errors of Popery, the boldness of 
Luther and a few others, roosed by the ifnpu>- 
dence of the venders of indulgences, itas suffix 
cient to produce what has been called lAe r^/onni^ 
ation. Ten Luthers, in an earlier period^ would 
only have supplied so many victims fer the iti^ 
quisition ; and though no Luther should have a^ 
peared at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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things were then in such a state, that, by some 
other means, a similar revolution in favour of re- 
ligious liberty would, no doubt, have taken place. 

It has been well observed by philosophical 
historians, that if the loss of a single battle decide 
the fate of an empire, there must have been a 
previous, reason, in the general state of things, 
why so mucb should depend on the event of a 
single battle; and that, in a different state of 
things, the loss of many battles would not have 
overturned the state. 

It is our business, therefore, by conversation, 
by preaching, and by writing, to get access to 
the minds of those who are disposed to think ; 
and without giving ourselves any trouble about 
the conduct of government, to employ ourselves 
simply in the propagation of truth. Here is a 
great and glorious field fully open to our utmost 
exertions, and requiring them. And while we 
are successful in these labours (and the success 
is visible every day), though we should not live 
to see any favourable change in the face of pub- 
lic affairs, we may die in as firm a faith of its 
taking place as Joseph did of his countrymen 
inhabiting the promised land, when he ordered 
that he should not be buried, but that his body 
should only be embalmed^ and put into a coffin 
in Egypt, ready to be carried away when they 
should leave that country. 
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The most equitable thing in the governors of 
any country would, no doubt, be to allow Unita«* 
rians, or any other description of men, the use of 
a church, or any other public building in a town, 
in which they should be so numerous as to oc- 
cupy one, and when their proportion of the 
tithes, &c., would be sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a minister of their persuasion ; and no 
sort of inconvenience would arise to the state 
from such a measure as this. This was done in 
several places in Germany at the time of the 
Reformation ; but in the present state of things 
it is vain to expect any such equitable conduct. 
We may, however, besides deserving it, be doing 
that which shall ensure such an event at a future 
time, when it shall be sufficiently understood 
that Unitarians are quite as good subjects as 
Trinitarians, and therefore that there has been 
no good reason why the latter should so long 
have enjoyed their present exclusive advantages. 
How the belief of a mysterious doctrine operates 
to the prosperity and security of the state, is a 
problem not very easy to solve. 

At Boston, in New England (a country in 
which no man was taxed towards the support of 
any religion that he did not approve, and which 
never flourished the less on that account) there 
were three episcopal churches; and had the 
English government continued there^ the English 

F3 
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^iturgy/ ia it^ prQs^at 3tfilfi/ W!(H|Ui» no doubt, 
h^Te QODtinuted to b^e used in tbeiD all ; but tin 
principal of th^m hiM9 now adopted an Unitarian 
form of worship, and the saoie will piqhably ba 
dope in other provinces of the United Sftalea. 
Was there equal liberty in this cnun^ (which 
xQay take place» by means aa unfGHHWseen by ua as 
the revolution in Ainerica) there are few oonaidet 
rablc) towns in which the people (voting freely, 
and all the complex influence of the prea^Kk eai 
tahlishment out of the question) would not hanse 
at least one Unitarian churchy And if one be waat« 
ed now» there will, I am confident, be a demand 
for two twenty years years hence. Thia may be 
aaid with tolerable certainty, from the conaidera* 
tion of the increase of Unitarians in the last fifty 
years, i;be greater still in proportion in tbe hMt 
twenty, and the greatest of all in the lasii ten 
yeais. What then may we not reasonably expect 
from the train in which things now are ^ 

The efforts of men to stop what they may eall 
the miacfaief would be like tbe attempt tp stop a 
rivulet supplied by a constant s^pring, however 
amalL Nothing could be easier than to make a 
dam t|)fit would be sufficient foF the purpose at 
first. But as thq water keeps rising, tbe dc^m 
must be made higher and stfonger^ and (the ef- 
fort of the water to burst its. way continually in- 
creasing) th^ highest and strongest must neees- 
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sarily fail some time or 6thtr, and the deluge, 
which would be the cousequence, would be in 
proportion to the time in which it bad been 
confined. Truth has nerer yet been cotiquered 
by power, numerous as have been the attempts 
of the latter to bear it down. 

It may be said, that since there has been an 
increase of unbeliever^, as w^ as Unitarians, in 
the last century, it may, on these principles, be 
predicted that theif will continue to increase, ix> 
the extirpation of Christians of iall denominations* 
This reasoning, I own, would have been just, if 
men had become Unbelievers as well as Unitari* 
aas, from reading and thinking. But there is in 
this respect a most essential difference in the two 
cases. Of the Unbelievers of this age (I speak 
from the fullest persuasion) fe# indeed are so 
from that serious inquiry and real conviction, to 
which alone the spread of Unttariamsm can be 
ascribed. Th^ rejection of .Chiistianity may be 
accounted for from many causes besides a se« 
rioua conviction of ita Sallaicy; bsit no other 
cause can reasonaibly be assigned why a.rTrini^ 
tarian should become a UnhaciaB; as the oUiga*' 
tions of moral virtue are not relaxed by the 
change, and the allurements of honour and prc^t 
are on the side of the established faith. 

It is evident to those who converse with Un^* 
believers^ that few of them are qualified to dis* 
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CUSS the evidences of ChristUnity ; a proof that 
they have not rejected it from any deficiency 
that they found in its evidences; whereas there 
are great numbers of Unitarians who can readily 
give the reasons of their faith, which shews that 
they have really considered and weighed the sub- 
ject 

It is also to be observed, that a great increase 
of Unbelievers has been owing to the corruptions 
of Christianity ; and this cause ceasing in part by 
the efforts of Unitarians, the effects will in due 
time cease of course. Christianity and its evi- 
dences are exhibited in such a light at present, 
that fewer philosophical persons, giving due atten- 
tion to the subject (which is the great thing that 
is wanting, but which many circumstances may 
excite), will be able to withold their assent to it. 

Others will object to the conclusiveness of this 
reasoning to prove the future universality of 
Unitarianism, the rapid spread and long continu- 
ance of Mahometanism in the world. But the 
grounds and principles of that religion under- 
went no severe discussion at the time of its pro- 
mulgation. The professors of it wrote little in 
its defence ; and there never was an age in which 
the Mahometan and Christian literati had so free 
and equal an intercourse, as to give room for 
much controversy. Whenever that shall take 
place, and the common people be in a capacity 
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of reading and judging for themselves, less than 
a century, I am persuaded, will be sufficient fully 
to establish the credit of the one system, and to 
destroy that of the other. Which of the two 
must yield in the contest, I, who am a Christian, 
cannot have a doubt. 

On the contrary, Christianity, from the earliest 
peKod, was eagerly attacked and defended ; the 
common people gave great attention to the con- 
troversy, and it was the manifest superiority of 
the Christian apologists in point of argument 
that decided between them. 

The same observations will apply to the refor- 
mation from Popery: and had not the civil power 
intervened, there can be no doubt, but that an 
end would soon have been put to the authority 
of the church of Rome, and the chief corrup- 
tions of it. Had the reading of Protestant books 
only been allowed in Popish countries, the refor- 
mation would have kept advancing, notwithstand- 
ing all the opposition from the civil powers. 

The controversy between Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians has been open many years, much has 
been written on both sides, the common people 
are become parties, and civil government does 
not directly interfere. In these circumstances, it 
is a fact which no person can deny, that a great 
number of the common people, with a much 
greater proportion of men of learning are become 
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Unitarians ; and this has been the case so long, 
that there can be no doubt of its continuance* 

The effect of free discussion is to produce a 
number of persons capable of writing in defence of 
; their principles. Unbelievers really qualified to 
write upon the subject are very few, compared 
with learned Christians. It is no less evident that 
learned Unitarians increase, while learned Trini* 
tarians decrease. These facts are sufficient to 
enable any person, without making himself u^as* 
ter of the respective arguments, to conclude 
that Unitarian Christians will continue to in- 
crease to the extermination of Unbelievers on 
the one band, and Trinitarians on the other. 
The interference of the civil powers, and the in« 
fiuence of splendid establishments, may retard 
; this event, but will not be able to prevent it 
Some may smile at this method of calculating 
and predicting events. But moral causes are as 
uiaform and certain in their operation as natural 
ones, and when the data are equally clear, the 
principles will authorize equally sure conclusions. 
If a man of commcm sense only, without any 
knowledge of philosophy, were told that the 
Newtonian system of the universe, after having 
been canvassed by philosophers of all nations, 
bad, notwithstanding great opposition, been gra- 
dually gaining ground for the space of more than 
half a century, he would not doubt the univer-^ 



sality of its receptipn in tima* Haying similar 
data, I tbiak we may veatMita tp predict the pre* 
valence of Unitarianism in a future period. 

J^ftbe controversy between tb^ Ariai^s and the 
Socinians should be kept up ten or tweqty years 
longer, and in all that time the Socinians should 
continue to increase, as tbey b^ve done during 
the )ast ten years, few persPQS will be backward 
to prognosticate that Arianism also will finaUy 
and even soon be exterminated, especially as it 
has not the support of tba civil powers. 

The principles op which I argue will hardly 
be contested ; but persgns, according as they are 
disposed with respect tp particular qontroversies, 
will see the facts relating to them in different 
lights. What I say of the uniform spread of 
Unitarian principles n^y possibly lae denied by 
spme Trinitarian^^ but it is allowed by Unila* 
rians. To them* therefore, it lioids out a suie 
prospect of a final triumph oTer all their advert 
saries, and it is for their encouragement that I 

make these observations. 

To write in Ibis manner may be said to be 
imprudent, as it is giving an alarm to those who 
now apprehend no danger, and therefore nuike 
no efforts to prevent it. But tljic friends of fyee 
inquiry and truth may rest satisfied, that, aa 
every effort which has hitherto been made to 
bear down the cause for wluch tbey contend. 
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has, in reality, served to promote it, so also will 
every future effort that can be made for the same 
purpose. The cause of truth may be compared 
to an engine constructed so as to be put hi mo- 
tion by the tide, and which is kept in its proper 
movement, whether the water flow in or flow 
out Nothing here is wanting but motion, it 
being impossible for that motion, from whatever 
quarter it arise, to operate unfavourably. 

The best wordly policy, in the enemies of 
truth, is, no doubt, that of those who endeavour 
to stifle all inquiry, who read nothing and who 
reply to nothing. But even this will do but 
little, while the friends of truth are zealous and 
active in its interests ; as by this means they have 
the advantage, in the eye of the world, of being 
known to invite and provoke discussion; being 
seen to walk over the field of controversy with- 
out an adversary ; though it would certainly be 

more desirable still to have a respectable oppo- 
nent. 

As to this country, we may be confident that, 
while error and superstition are falling every 
where abroad, they can never really gain ground 
here. We have in a great measure set the ex- 
ample of free inquiry, and have taken the lead 
in religious liberty to other nations ; and though 
the policy of the times may be averse to any exten- 
sion of this liberty, circumstances will, no doubt. 
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arise, that will hereafter be as favourable to it 
in this country as they are now in others. Hay* / 
ing hitherto been foremost in this great cause, ^ , 
it will not be in the power of man to keep us ^ |; 
long behind the rest of £urope. Abroad they 
are the governing powers that promote reforma- ; 
tion ; but with us, the people think and act for 
themselves, a circumstance in6nitely more pro* 
mising for an effectual and permanent reformat 
tion ; there being nothing of worldly policy in the 
case, but a pure love of truth that is the great 
spring of action with us. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the indolence and 
indifference of friends, and the silence or virulent 
opposition of enemies, let the advocates of free 
inquiry steadily pursue their purpose. Let us 
examine every thing, with the greatest freedom^ 
without any regard to consequences, whicb^ 
though we cannot distinctly see them, we may 
assure ourselves will be such as we shall have 
abundant cause to rejoice in. 

Some persons dislike controversy, as leading 
to a diversity of opinions. But as this is a neces- 
sary, so it is only a temporary inconvenience. 
It is the only way to arrive at a permanent and 
useful uniformity, which it is sure to bring about 
at last. Religious truth cannot be so different 
a thing from truth of every other kind, but that 
it must at length overcome all opposition ; and 
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the knowledge of its having stood the test of 
the severest examinatimi, by men s«fficientlj 
able and interested to oppose it, will at faut pro* 
duoe a €nii eoarriction that ail future opposiiioi 
will be equally vain, and thus terminate in the 
most unwarverin^ acquiescence. 

It will be said that this process is a very dow 
ant^ Bmt it is as sure in its operation, as it m 
necessary in tlie natnre of things. Every greit 
iruth, in the firm belief of which mankind nM 
nntversaUy acquiesce, has gone through the same 
process ; and it has generally been longer in pnk 
portion to its importance, though aomewfast 
shorter in proportion to tbe activity with whicfc 
the controversies it has occasioned haste heea 
conducted. By promoting discussion, theidbie, 
we really accelerate this prepress, and aie bruig* 
ing forward tbe period or uniformiiyp whUe 
ibose who are tbe enemies of free inquiry, and 
•who bate all controversy, are prolonging thai 
state of suspence and diversity of opinion, which 
they so much dislike, and pushing back that 
very uniformity of opinion for which they aigk 
F<Mr this period of controversy must have in 
cours^t and come to its proper termination, b^ 
fore any valuable and lasting uniformity can take 
place, Tbe conduct of those who wish to sec 
an end of controversy at present may be com- 
pared to that of those who should endeavour to 
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keep a s\i\p steady in its place at sea ; when our 
aim should be, by using all our sails and oars, 
to g^t into blBtrbpur, where alone it can be kept 
steady. 

The greai artiple9 yirhicl) are now in course of 
diacuftsion will not be d^rmined in our time* 
JPiit if we exert ourselves, this work may be 
«<gpompUshed in the tioxe of our children, or 
graofd-K^bildren ; apd surely if we have any eleva^ 
tion Of •(2oinprebenfiion of mii^d, we may look 
forward to, aod actually enjoy, the happiness 
we procure for them» We scruple not to pUuxt 
tre^s for th^ benefit of posterity. Let us like- 
wip^ sow the seeds of truth for then), and antir 
cipat^ the acknowledgments they will make U9 
s>n tbat account, 

I do not write this from a persuasion that every 
tbiog that I have myself contended for is indis- 
pMtl^bly true* On the contrary^ I have, for the 
sake of di^cussion^ hazarded many things, and 
shall probably hazard many more; and I have 
actually clianged many opinions, theological as 
well as philosophical, which I have advanced 
since I was a writer. Sut if men make use of 
their faculties at all» and especially io that peripd, 
which if most favourable tP inquiry (which is< 
about the middle^time of life), they may arrive 
at so much certainty, as will justify them in ex- 
pressing a considerable degree of confidence, at 
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least with respect to those subjects to which they 
have given the closest attention. 

I do profess to have this confidence in my opi- 
nion concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. I do 
not think the doctrine of Transubstantiation more 
manifestly absurd^ and this is by much the less 
mischievous of the two. Not that I think there 
are no wise and good men who are advocates for 
the doctrine of the Trinity. I acknowledge there 
are. But there are likewise many persons, of 
whose ability and integrity also I think very 
highly, who are advocates for the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation; and as there were learned 
Pagans five centuries after the promulgation of 
Christianity, there may be some respectable be- 
lievers in the doctrines of the Trinity and of Tran- 
substantiation, some ages hence. 

The minds of a few individuals may be so 
locked up as that no keys we can apply will be 
able to open them. But it is with the bulk of 
mankind that we have to do, because they will 
always be within the reach of reason : and soli- 
taiy unbelievers, or solitary bigots, may have 
their use in the general system ; an use similar 
to that of the few idolatrous inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan, who were not extirpated ; which 
was that of trying and exercising the Israelites, 
without having it in their power to drive them 
out again. 



THE PREFACE 

TO 

TWO DISCOURSES 

I. ON HABITUAL DEVOTION. 
II. ON THB DUTY OF NOT LIVING TO OURSELVES. 

The former of these discourses I have been in- 
duced to publish by the request of the body of 
Dissenting ministers who assemble annually at 
Dudley, in Staffordshire, before whom the great- 
er part of it was delivered on Tuesday last. The 
latter was preached before the assembly of minis- 
ters of the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
met at Manchester, May 16th, 1764, to carry into 
execution a scheme for the relief of their wid- 
ows and children. But though it was printed at 
their request, it was not generally published ; as 
only a small edition was printed, and sold in that 
neighbourhood. Several of my friends having 
expressed their wishes to see it made more pub- 
lic, I have thought proper to print them together, 
especially as the subjects of them have a consid- 
erable relation to each other; the one recom- 
mending a proper disposition of mind with res- 
pect to God, and the other that which respects 
men. hi both of them, also, I have availed mY* 
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self of Dr. Hartley's theory of the human affec- 
tions, the exceHence of which ib, that it not only 
explains, with wonderful simplicity, many phe- 
nomena of the mind, which are altogether inex- 
plicable onr other princrples^ bilt also leads to a 
variety of practical applications, and those of the 
most valuable kickj. Of tim I hive given several 
specinaens inmy Observations on Education^ and 
others of my publications. 

My apology for introdudfig a»y thing of this 
nature into tbese diBciDurses is, that neither of 
them was composed for a common audiem!e# 
Besides the most abstru^' parts of them are ol 
such a nature, as to be pretty easily tntelligible 
to persons of reflection, though tfeey should hate 
BO knowledge of that particular theory ; for the 
general doctrine of the aseocia^on of ideas ifr 
known to all periftonB of a^ liberal education. 
Whenever I have delivered theefe discoursed be*- 
fore a common audiende, i have omitted what- 
ever I thought would not be readily understood 
by them, and such passages (which however are 
not very many) may now bel passed over, without 
much difficulty or iinconvenience, by those per- 
sons for whose use they are not calculated^ 

To the former of These discourses the pubHc 
are al'ready under considerable obligations, though 
they have been ignorant of it ; as it was the occa- 
sion of that excellent poem of Mrs, Bi^rbauId-9 
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ei»titled A^ address to the Deity ^ wkicb was eom« 
posed immediately after the first delivery of i{ 
befofe an assem>Uy of ministefs at Wakefield, in 
Y^rksbiffe, in the year 1767. Were I to vnfdrm 
my readers how soon that poem appeared after 
the delivery of the discoufse, M would add mtieb 
ta their idea of the powers^ of the writer. I eoaM 
alaa niake the same observation with respeet td 
several other pieces, ai^d some of tbem tfte most 
adnvrred in that colleetfon. 

If my theological p^blicfltiotiv have been miore 
of a speculative than of a pracHeal nature, it fs- 
merely because eiFeurnvtaneea have led me to it 
and by no means because the former are more 
pleasing to roe. I hope I shaU srtways^ consider 
speculation as subservient to practice. The 
most exact kniowledge of truth, and the greatest 
aeal for it, will avail nothing wrtheut the practice 
o$ those viftues whieh> tbe mfost mmistructed of 
mankind, pevfectly understand. Nay, the more 
knowledge we have of the Christian religion, Of 
tike general plan and object of it, tbe more inex« 
cuaable shall we be, if we do not, in* the jfirst 
place, take care to impress our hear tn with that 
lone of Godf and that unreserved devotedness- to 
bis will, which our Saviour calls the Jirst cmd 
greatest of ali the cotnanandments, and also* with 
diat disintepestedj good-will- to our fellow^re»« 
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tures, which he calls the second great command' 
mentf and like unto it. 

He was himself equally exemplary with re- 
spect to them both : and it is vain for us to pre- 
tend to be Christians if we do not study to re- 
senible him (whom alone we are to acknowledge 
in the character of Lord and Master) in the dis- 
position of our minds, and in the conduct of our 
lives. May we all be so attentive to discharge 
our proper duty, and to improve the talents with 
which we are severally intrusted, that when, 
according to his promise, he shall return and 
take an account of his servants, we may be found 
without spot and blameless. 

The world in which we live, with all the in- 
fluences to which we are subject, may be equally 
our friend or our enemy, according to the use we 
make of it. It is wonderfully adapted, by the 
exercise it gives to our faculties, and to our pas- 
sions and ati'ections, to establish, strengthen, and 
settle us in the habit and practice of all virtue, 
and to raise us to a pitch of excellence to which 
Adam in paradise could never have attained. 
But then it is equally possible that, by sloth and 
indulgence, we may debase our natures to a de- 
gree equally wonderful. The knowledge and 
belief of Christianity itself, as well as every other 
advantage of which we are possessed, is also 
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capable either of promoting the moral perfection 
of our natures, and our fitness for immortal bap-> 
piness, or of making us the proper objects of a 
greater condemnation than that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment 

It behoves us, then, to consider our situation 
and all our privileges very attentively, that we 
may make the best use of them. It is not itk our 
option to be in any other circumstances than 
those in which our Maker has placed us. It will 
also avail us nothing to Aide any talent in a nap^ 
kin. As we have received it, we must give an 
account of the use we make of it 

We are likewise ignorant of the time when 
this account will be called for; and, great and 
serious as the business of life is, the time allowed 
for the despatch of it is both short and uncertain. 
But, though short, it is sufficient for the purpose 
of it, if it be rightly improved ; and then the un- 
certainty of its duration is a circumstance that 
does not need to give us any concern. At such 
an hour as we think not the judge may come, but 
then, happy is that servant whom his Lord, when 
he Cometh, shall Jind watching. 

I shall take the liberty to close this preface 
with an extract of what is more peculiarly prac- 
tical, and therefore more immediately suiting my 
present purpose, from Mrs. Barbauld's poem 
above mentioned* 
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; " If the soft band, of wkming pleasure lead» 
By ILving waters, and through flowery meads^ 
When all is smiling,^ tranqiul, and serene^ 
And vernal beauty pamts the flattering scene -, 
O teach me to elude each latent snare. 
And whisper to my sli^ng heart, Bbwarb: 
With cauti6n let me hear the syien^ fdce. 
And, doubtful, with a trembling heart nqjoioe* 

V If, friendless, in a ?ale of tears I stray. 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way. 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see» 
And with strong confidence lay hold on Thee ; 
With equal joy my various lot receive, 
ResignM to die, or resolute to live; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre, or the rod» 
While God is seen in all, and all in Qod. 

*' With, Thee in shady 9olitude8 1 walk. 
With Thee in busy, crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming pow^r. 
In each event thy prondence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul. 
Thy precepts gmde' me, and thy fear controuL 
Thus shall I rest, unmov'd by all alhrms. 
Secure within the temple of thy arms ^ 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myself omipotent in Thee. 

** Then^ when the last, the closing hour draws tiligh. 
And earth recedes before my swimming eye. 
Teach me to qidt tlus transitory scene 
With deeent trii^mph and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopef on high» ; 
And, having liv^d to Hiee. in Thee to die.'' , 



SERMON V. 



ON HABITUAL DEVOTION. 



rSALH X. 4. 

TBS WICKED, THROUGH THE PBIDE OF HIS COUNTBKANCE, 
WILL NOT SEEK AFTER GOD. GOD IS NOT IK ALL HIS 
THOUGHTS. 

God, my Christian bretbreo, is a being with 
whom we all of us have to do, and the relation 
we stand in to him is the most important of all our 
relations. Our connexions with other beings, and 
other things, are slight and transient, in compa« 
rison with this. God is our mdker^ our constant 
preserver and benefactor, our moral govemoTp and 
our final judge. He is present with ua wherever 
we are; the secrets of all hearts are constantly 
known to him, and he is of purer eyer than to 
behold iniquity. Here, then, is a situation in 
which we find ourselves,, that demands our 
closest attention. The consideration . is, in the 
highest degree, interesting and alarming ; know- 
ing how absolutely dependent we are upon God, 
that in him we live and move and have our being; 
and knowing also, that by vice and folly we have 

oft 
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of the bounty with which his protidence sup- 
plied him ; so long as he is intent upon dis- 
charging his duty in the situation in which he 
believes the JDivine Being has placed him, and 
meets with no greater trials and difficulties than 
he is persuaded his Gk>d and Father has appointed 
for his good, it is almost impossible that the 
thought of God should ever be long absent from 
bis mind. Every thing he sees or feels will make 
it rteur again and again perpetually. His whole 
life will be, as it were, one act of devotion ; and 
this state of mind being highly pleasurable, and 
his satisfaction having infinite sources, will be 
daily increasing, so as to grow more equable, and 
more intense, to all eternity, when it will be joy 
unspeakable and full ofglcfry. 

These are the two extremes of the sentimenti 
and conduct of men with respect to God, and all 
the varieties of the human character will be 
found somewhere between them ; so that we may 
be deemed virtuous or vicious, in proportiim as 
we approach to the one or the other. 

The more imperfect of the middle classes of 
mankind will have their minds too -much en- 
grossed by this world aind the things of it, so as 
to exclude, in a very great degree, the apprehen- 
sion of God, and of their relation to him; Pro- 
vided, however, that they h&ve had a religious 
education, these thoughts cannot ;b6 prevented 
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from recurring from time to time, and producing 
stronger or weaker resolutiona of repentance and 
amendment ; but not having their; fiiH infltience, 
and therefore serving rather to diaqqiej; the. mind 
conscious of a want of perfect integrity, they 
wiU.be apt to be overborne by. the superior power 
of things seen and tempoiral ; and tbe.minds of 
such persons being. in this fluctuating condition, 
whatever success > they may have in. the w.orld^ 
their lives will contain a great mixture of anx* 
iety and remorse. . 

£ut those whom we. may style the more perfect 
of the middle classes of men, though, Jike the 
forrner, their minds may be now and then carried 
away by the magic influences of this, wwld ; and 
though they may give too far and too eagerly into 
the pursuit of its pleasures,, riches, and honours^ 
they never will, wholly,, or for a long, time, .lose 
sight of God, and of their duty; and pious sen* 
timents, recurring with superior . force at inl;er-* 
vals, will produce a kind of religious fertiaur, 
which, rousing the mind to a greater exertion. of 
its powers, will produce good resolutions with 
considerable strength and vigour, and . thereby 
break their growing attachment to* the world* 
These fervours, however, will, of ^couise remit, 
and other objects will necessarily: resi^me some 
part at least of their influence : but if a ^ense< t^ 
God and of religion have once t&ken 6xm hold of 
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the mind in the early part of life, there wil) be 
reason to hope that ah express regard to then 
will return with greater force, and after shorter 
tntervals, perpetually. By these means such 
strength will be given to the principle of coo- 
science, that jn the furthest excursions they make 
from the strict path of religion, even while they 
maintain no express regard to God in their ac- 
tions, the bare apprehension of a thing beii^ 
rights and their duty, will, in all considerable 
instances, immediately and mechanically deter- 
mine their minds, so that they will never de- 
liberately do any thing which they are convinced 
is unlawful and offensive to God. At most, if 
ever a stronger temptation than usual should 
induce them to transgress their known duty, in 
any of the greater instances of it, the state of 
their minds will be such, as that these transgres- 
sions will, be followed by the keenest compunc- 
tion and contrition, which will make them less 
liable to commit the same offence a second 
time. 

Thus we see that those persons, in whose 
minds there is this prevailing disposition to virtue, 
will be improved both by the uniform practice 
of their duty, which necessarily strengthens the 
habit of it, and even by occasional transgressions, 
which gives a stronger stimulus to the power of 
conscience. But there is great danger lest these 
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▼iolations of known duty be either so great ^ 
to produce despair, which naturally hardens the 
mind, or so frequent as to beget a habit. Both 
these weaken the power of conscience. The 
man then goes , back ward in religion. aiHl ibay at 
last» even from this more advanced state of virtue, 
be brought to CQmnUt all imiquity wiii greediness* 
Let him, then, who thinketh he standeib^ Jtake heed 
lest he fall/ and let all of us, conscious of the 
frailty of our natures, be intent ux^on working out 
<mr salvation with fear and trembling. 

An habitual regard to God being the most 
effectual means of advancing us from, the. more 
imperfect to the more perfect state I have.been 
describing, I shall endeavour U> recommend this 
leading duty to you, by a fuller and mo/e di&< 
tinct enumeration of its happy effects; and I 
shall then shew what I apprehend to be the 
most effectual methods of promoting tt,^and of 
removing the various obstructions to it. 

1. An habitual regard to God. in our actions 
tends greatly to keep us firm in our adhereoce to 
our duty« It has pleased Divine Providence to 
place man in a state of trial and probation. This 
world is strictly such. We are surrounded with 
a great variety of objects, adapted to gratify a 
variety of senses with which we are furnished. 
The pleasures they give us are all innocent in 
moderation, and they engage us in a variety of 

g3 
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agreeable and proper pursuits. But' our natures 
are sucb, as that tbe frequent indulgence of any 
of bur appetitites tends to make its demands 
inordinate, and to beget an babitual propensity 
to indulge it; and tbis proneness to tbe exces- 
sive indulgence of any of our passions enslaves 
our minds, and is bigbly dangerous and criminal. 
By tbis means we too often come to forget God 
our maker, to injure our fellow-creatures of 
mankind, and to do a still greater and more 
irreparable injury to ourselves, botb in mind and 
body. 

. Itbas pleased Almigbty God, tberefore^ from 
tbe concern be had for our good, to forbid these 
imnioderate indulgences of tbe iove of pleasure, 
ricbesyand honour, by express /ati^^, guarded with 
tbe most awfnl sanctions. Now we are certainly 
less liable to. forget these laws, and our obligatioo 
to observe^ them, <w hen ' we keep up an^babitual 
regard to our great 'lawgiver and judge p when 
•we consider him as HwiLys present with m';^ when 
we consider that his eyes nre ifi eijery place^'be^ 
holding both the evil and. the good,* that be sees 
in secret, and will one day reward openly. In 
tbis manner we shall acquire an habitual rever- 
ence for God and his laws, which will end in an 
babitual obedience to them, even without any 
express regard to their authority. Thus we 
should certainly be less likely to neglect the 
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request of a fiien(ji, or the ii\|iinction of a master, 
if we could alw.ays keep in mind the remeip« 
brance of our. frictnd, or master.; . aud a consts^nt 
atteutioQ to them would certainly give us s^ habit 
of pleasing them, in all things. 

2. An habitual regard to God promotes an uai- 

foriu cheerfulness of mind ; it tends to dissipiate. 

anxiety, or melanchpiy, and may even, in some 

cases, prevent madness. Without a: re|;ard. to 

God, as the Maker an^ Governor of all .things^ 

ibis world affords but a gloomy and uncpq(ifoi1> 

able prospect. Without this, we see po gi^t 

end for which we have to live,*— we haye. qo great 

or animating object to pursue; and Wi^tev^r 

schemes we may be. carrying on, our;yij^ws are 

bounded by a very short and narrpw sp^ce,. To 

an atheist, therefore, every thing m^st.App€ait 

little, dark, and confused. And let it be con* 

sidered, that in proportioaas we forget Grpd, and 

lose our regard tp hiip, we adopt the se^timcints 

and views of atheists, and .shut our eyes to the 

bright and glorious prospects which religion exr 

hibits tons. , 

Religion, my brethren^, the doctrine of i^ God^ 
of a providence, and of a future state,, opens an 
immense, a glorious, and most transporting pros- 
pect ; and every man, who is humbly conscioufi 
that he conforms to the will of his Maker, may 
enjoy and rejoice in this prospect. Considering 
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ourselves as the subjects of tbe moral gorem- 
ment of Grod, we see a most important sphere of 
action in which we have to exert ourselves; we 
have the greatest of all objects set before us, 
ghry, honour, and immortality'''Hin inheritance 
incorruptible^ undejiled, and ihatfadeth not awtq^ 
as the reward of our faithful perseverance in welt- 
doing; aud we have a boundless existence, an 
eternity, in which to pursue and enjoy this 
reward. 

These great views and objects, the contempla- 
tion of which must be habitual to the mind which 
keeps up an habitual regard to God, cannot fail 
to diminish the lustre of the things of time and 
sense, which engage our attention here below ; 
and while they lessen our solicitude and anxiety 
about them, they must cure that frbtfulness and 
distress of mind which is occasioned by the dis- 
appointments we meet with in them. 

For the same reason, this habitual regard to 
God, this life of devotion, which I would recom- 
mend, must tend in some measure to prevent 
that most deplorable of all the calamities man* 
kind are subject to, I mean madness. It is Well 
known that the circumstance which generally 
first occasions, or at least generally contributes 
to, this disorder, is too close and too anxious an 
attention to some single thing in which a person 
is greatly interested : so that, for a long time, he 
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can baldly think of any thing el8e» and particu- 
hurly 18 often prevented from sleeping by means 
of it Thus we frequently see that when persons 
are of a sanguine temper of mind, a severe dis- 
appointment of any kind will end in madness. 
Also a sudden transport oijoy^ from unexpected 
success, will somietimes have the same effect. 
But, from the nature of the thing, this violence 
of either kind could hardly take place in a truly 
devout and pious mind, in the mind of a man 
who considers all the events, in which he can be 
concerned, as appointed by a God infinitely wise 
and good, who, he is persuaded, hath, in the most 
afflictive providences, the most gracious intention 
to him and to all mankind ; and who, by the most 
prosperous events, means to try his virtue, and 
to put him upon the most difficult of all exer* 
cises, that of behaving properly in such circum^ 
stances. To a mind rightly disposed, and dnly 
seasoned with a sense of religion, nothing here 
below will appear to be of sufficient moment to 
produce these dreadful effects. We shall rejoice^ 
as Hiough we rqfohed not / and weep, as though 
we wept not/ knowing that the fashion of this 
world paueth away. 

Deep melancholy is often occasioned, in per* 
sons of a lower tone of spirits, by the same kind 
of disappointments which produce raging mad* 
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ness in others. It is the effect of despair, and 
couid never take place but when. a, person appre- 
hended that that which we may call his a//, that 
in which he put his chief trust and confidence, 
had failed him, and he bad no other reso^rce to 
fly to. But a truly religious man can never de- 
spair; because, let what will befal him here be- 
low, be- knows his chief happiness iB safe, being 
lodged where, neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
and.whefie thieves cannot break through nor steed. 
In patiencet theref^re^ he will be, .^bleht all times 
to. possess his own soul, exercising a steady trust 
and confidence in God» the rock of. ages, the sure 
resting-place of all generations. 

Melancholy, or despondence iqa lower degree, 
what we commonly call lowness of spirits, ge- 
nierally aricies from a want of some object of pur- 
suit «uifiqient to engage the attention, md rouse 
a man to the proper exertion of his powers*. Id 
this situation he has nothing to dp but. to tbipk 
of himself and his own feelings, which ;neyef- fails 
to involve him in endless anxiety and distress. 
But a principle of religion will ever put a man 
upon |i variety of active and vigorous pursuits. 
No truly pious and good man can be an idle man- 
He will fully employ all his power of doing good; 
h^ will not keep his taletit hid in a napkin; and« 
far from complaining that time hangs heavy on 
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his hatids, he<W]ll>rathei^ comfulain' tbat be has 
not V time enoughr fb^ the ^«e€uttoiv -of half his 
benevoletitpurpoiles^'-'- '•^'- ' ■••'■ .^liwn;;...: r- ..-' 
'd« An habitual Tegafd toGkKlfitS'afMaii'ferthe 
business of this life/givlng^ a pteulTlir^})HdSeiice 
and intrepiditjr of mind' ^ tttid it i»; tbc^refbre; the 
best support in difficult ettterfMSea of any Mftid; 
A man who keeps* ^ifplanhahitd^l re^M loGod, 
who acknowledges ihim in 'aH'his ta^i, iihd'.llVel a 
life of derotioD to- him^ hafs a ' k^ed oF tmitm wHh 
Qqd/ feeling id '^md -measure the sttVhe senti- 
ments, and having the saihlft-tie#s;'- Hienc^, 
being, in the-Iangi>age-of the -apostle, n'' worker 
together with O^^ 'and- therefore bting confident 
that God is with •him,'*anB for him, ilie toHl not 
fear what man can dotUHto himl ' MoreoVlir, fear- 
ing God, and having tloiiifid^nce in-hfin/he'ts a 
stranger to every 'other jfew^ iBteShg^Mtibfiedtbat 
God will work all) his pki^ti^giir'hMr;'^ 
and for htm, iheiis free'f r€im> alato laiid' peituHsav 
tion^ «nd Itf nof easily t^HScdn^^ed/^isb MUd loile 
the- posses8i0i'<)^4ii8 jowni miatf* • A'itd httVihg 
this presence' of mind; b^ing^OiAdbufl ;6f the 
integrity of his own heart, confiiding fnth^'feVotftir 
of his Maker, and therefore sensible that there Is 
nothing of much real value that be can l68e,he wtU 
have leisure to consider every situation in which 
he finds himself, and be able to act with calni<^ 
ness and prudence, as circumstances may require* 
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Is tbere^ then, any active and difficult service to 
which we are summoned by the voice of our coun- 
try, of mankind, and of God, these are the men, 
I mean men of religion and devotion, in whom 
we can most confide. Other men may be roused 
by their passions to any pitch of patriotic enthu- 
siasm. They may oppose the insidious attempts 
of corrupt ministers or tyrants to enslave their 
country, or may bravely face a foreign enemy io 
the field, though they risk their fortunes, aild 
their lives in the contest But mere worldly* 
minded men, staking theirs// in such eoterprises 
as these, and having little more than a sense of 
honour to support them, may in some critical 
moment be sensible of the value of what they 
risk, and on that principle prove cowards. 

Whereas the man of religion feels the same in- 
dignation against all iniquitous attempts to enalave 
himself and his country, and if he have the same 
native ardour of mind, he will be roused to act 
with the same vigour against a tyrant, or an in- 
vader ; but running no risk of what is of most 
xxHisequence to him, be will not be so liable to 
b^ intimidated : he will be more master of him- 
self, have greater presence of mind, and act with 
greater prudence in time of danger. If he die 
in the glorious struggle, he dies, not with the 
gloomy ferocity of the mere man of this wOrld, 
but with the triumph of a Christian^ in a cpn- 
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sciousiieM of having finished bis career of virtue 
ia the most glorious manner in which he could 
possibly finish it, in the service of his countiy» 
and of mankind. 

Having thus considered the important effccti 
of an habitual regard to God in all our ways, I 
come to treat of the most proper and effectual 
methods of promoting this temper of mind. 

1. If you be really desirous to cultivate ibis 
habitual devotion, endeavour, in the first place, 
to divest your minds of too great a multiplicity 
of the cares of this world. The man who lives 
to Gk>d, in the manner in which I have been ed* 
deavouring to describe, lives to him principally^ 
and loves and confides in him above alL To be 
solicitous about this worlds therefore, as if ouir 
chief happiness consisted in it, must be incompa- 
tible with this devotion. Wt cannot serve Ood 
and Mammon. If We be ChrisHansi vre should 
consider that the great and professed object of our 
religion is the revelation of a future life, of un- 
speakably more importance to us than this transi- 
tory world and the perishable things of it As 
Christians, we should consider ourselvesaseilieefi^ 
of heaven, and only strangers and pilgrims here fte- 
linv. We must, therefore, see, that as Christians, 
there is certainly required of us a considerable de- 
gree of indifference about this world, which was 
only intended to serve us as a passage to a better. 



I 
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The Divine Being himeelf has made wise pro- 
vision for lessening the cares of this world, by 
the appointment of one day in seven, for the par- 
pose of rest and cessation from labour. Let m 
then, at least, take the advantage which this day 
gives us, of ca/Zing- off our eyes from beholding 
taniitf, and of quickening ourselves in the ways'of 
God. 

This advice I would particularly recommend 
to those persons who are engaged in arts, manu^ 
factures and commerce. For, highly beneficial 
as these things are in a political view, and sub- 
servient to the elegant enjoyment of life, they 
seem not to be so fiavourable to religion and de- 
votion, as the business of agriculture ; and for 
this reason, therefore, probably, among others, 
the Divine Being forbad commerce to the people 
of the Jews, and gave them such laws as are 
chiefly adapted to a life of husbandry. The hus- 
bandman is in a situation particularly favourable to 
the contemplation of the works of God, and to a 
sense of his dependence upon him. The rain 
from heaven, and various circumstances relating 
to the weather, &c., on which the goodness -of 
hid crops depends, he receives as from. the hand 
of God, Atid is. hardly sensible of any secondary, 
or more immediate cause. If he understand any 
thing of the principles of vegetation, aiid can 
accoutiit' for a few obvious appearances upon 
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ptssioo and afiection in our frame is strengthened 
by the proper and natural expression of it. Tbw 
frequent intercourse and conversation with those 
we love promotes friendship; and so also the 
intercourse we keep up with God by prayer, iu 
which we express our reverence and love of him 
and our confidence in bim» promotes a spirit of 
devotion, and makes it easier for the ideas of the 
Divine Being and bis providence to occur to the 
mind on other occasions, when we are not form- 
ally praying to him. Besides, if persona whose 
thoughts are much employed in the business of 
this life had no time set apart for the exercisei 
of devotion, they would be in danger of n^lec^ 
log it entirely ; at least, to a degree that wouM 
b^ iattended with a great diminution of their 
virtue and happiness. 

But, in order that the exercises of devotion 
may be the most efficacious to promote the true 
spirit and general habit of it, it is adviseable that 
prayers properly so called, that is, direct addresses 
to the Divine Being, be short. The strong Seel- 
ing of reverence, love, and confidence, which 
ought to animate our devotions, cannot be kept 
up in such minds as ours through a prayer <^ 
considerable length; and a tedious languor in 
prayer is of great disservice to the life of religion, 
as it accustoms the mind to think of God with 
indifierence ; whereas, it is of the utmost conse* 
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quence, that tbe DiYine Being always appear to 
U8 an object of the greatest importance, and en- 
gage the whole attention of our souls. Except, 
therefore, in public, where prayers of a greater 
length are in a manner necessary, and where tbe 
presence and concurrence Of our fellow«wor« 
abipers assist to keep up the fervour of our cpm- 
mon devotion, it seems more adviseable, that 
devotional exercises have intervals of meditation, 
calculated to impress our minds more deeply 
with the sentiments we express ; and that they 
be used without any strict regard to particular 
times, places, or posture of body. 

This method of conducting devotional exer- 
ciaes, which makes them consist chiefly of medi- 
tation upon God and his providence, has in many 
cases several advantages over a direct address to 
God, which should peculiarly recommend it to 
those who are desirous to cultivate the genuine 
spirit of devotion. Among other advantages, 
and that not the least, in meditation the mind is 
not so apt to acquiesce in the mere work done 
(what the schoolmen call the opus operaiumj as 
it is in formal prayer, especially when it is made 
<^ considerable length. So prone, alas! is the 
mind of man to superstition, that hardly any 
thing can be prescribed to us as a means of virtue, 
but we immediately acquiesce in it as an endf 
and not only so, but the consequence of a punc- 
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tilious observaDce of prayer» and other means of 
religion, .is too often made th^ foundation of a 
spiritual pride, and self-sufficiency, which is of a 
most alarming nature ; being directly opposite to 
that deep humility and self-abasement, which is 
ever the predominant disposition, of a mind truly 
devout The sentiment corresponding to the lan- 
guage Stand by thyself ^ I am holier than thou, is 
not, I am afraid, peculiar to the Pharisaical Jew, 
or the Romish devotee. It infects many Protes- 
tant religionists, being generated by similar cau- 
ses. Rather than be liable to this» it. is certainly 
better, far better, even to be less regular in oar 
exercises of devotion. God resisteth the proud^ 
butgiveth grace to the humble. Every one that is 
proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord* 

d« In the course of your usual employment 
omit no proper opportunity of. turning your 
thoughts towards God. Habitually regard him 
as the ultimate cause and proper ati^r of every 
thing you see, and the disposer of all events that 
respect yourselves or others. This will not fail 
to make the idea of Grod occur familiarly to yoar 
mind, and influence your whole conduct. 

It is to be regretted, that the taste .4»nd custom 
of this country is such, that a person of a devo* 
tional turn of mind cannnot indulge himaelf in the 
natural expression of it, even upon the moat pro- 
per and just occasions, without exposing himaelf 
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to the particular notice, if not the ridicule, of'tbe 
generality of tliose who may be present ; whereas, 
coiild we decently and seriously express our grati- 
tude to God upon every agreeable occurrence, 
and our resignation and submission to his will 
upon every calamitous event of life, it would tend 
greatly to strengthen the habit of acknowledging 
God in all our ways, and promote the^ipirit of 
devotion* 

In no other country, I believe, whatever, neither 
among the Roman Catholics, nor Mahometans, 
have people, even the most fashionable and polite, 
any idea of being ashamed of their religion. On 
the contrary, they are rather ostentatious of it, 
and therefore they seem to have more thati they are 
really possessed of : and this is the case with some^ 
both of the established church, and amonig the Dis- 
senters in England* But, unfortunately, this out- 
ward show of religion was carried to such a length, 
about a centuiy ago, in this country, and was 
sometimes made to subserve such infamous pur^ 
poses, that, I believe, the greater part of the most 
sincerely pious and humble Christians now make 
a point of exposing to the world as little 6f the 
religion they have as possible; so that they are real- 
ly.possessed of much more than they seem to have; 
This I trust is the ci|S6 witb great numbers, 
who are little aiii^Mcted of being particularly re- 
ligious, because they are seldom or never beard 
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to talk about it And, upon the whole, while 
things are so unfortunately circumstanced, I think 
this extreme preferable to the other; as, ofal' 
things, the reproach of hypocrisy ought to be 
avoided with the utmost care, 

4. In a more especial manner, never fail to 
have recourse to God upon every occasion of 
strong emotion of mind, whether it be of a plea* 
surable or of a painful nature. When your mind 
is labouring under distressing doubts, or great 
anxiety, or when you are any way embarrassed io 
the conduct of your aiSairs, fly to God, as your 
friend and father, your counsellor and your guide. 

In a sincere and earnest endeavour to dischaige 
your duty, and to act the upright and honourable 
part, commit your way unto him, repose yourselves 
upon his providence, confiding in his care to over- 
rule every thing for the best, and you will find a 
great, and almost instantaneous relief. Your 
perturbation of mind will subside, as by a charm, 
and the storm will become a settled calm. Tu* 
multuous and excessive joy will also be modera- 
ted by this means ; and thus all your emotions 
will be rendered more equable, more pleasurable, 
and more lasting. And this is produced not by 
any supernatural agency of God on the mind, but 
is the natural efiect of placing entire confidence 
in a being of perfect wisdom and goodness. 

But ihe capital advantage you will derive from 
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this practice will be, that the idea of God being, 
by this means, associated with all the strongest 
emotions of your mind, your whole stock of devo- 
tional sentiments and feelings will be increased. 
All those strong emotions, now separately indistin- 
guishable, will coalesce with the idea of God, and 
make part of the complex train of images suggest- 
ed by the term, so that you will afterwards think 
of God oftener, and with more fervour than be- 
fore; and the thought of him will have greater 
influence with you than ever. 

5. In order to cultivate the spirit of habitual de- 
votion, labour to free your minds from all consci- 
ousness of guilt, and self-reproach, by means of 
a constant attention to the upright and steady dis- 
charge of the whole of your duty. In conse- 
quence of neglecting our duty, we become back- 
ward, as we may say, to make our appearance 
before God. We cannot look up to him with full 
confidence of his favour and blessing; and are, 
therefore, too apt to omit devotion entirely. Be- 
sides, we always feel an aversion to the exercise 
of self-abasement and contrition,vfh\ch are all the 
sentiments that we can with propriety indulge in 
those circumstances ; especially as we have a se- 
cret suspicion, that we shall, for some time at 
least, go on to live as we have done ; so that 
rather than confess^ our sins, and continue to live 
in them, we choose not to make confession at all. 

u 
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But thiSy my brethren, is egregious trifling, and 
highly dangerous. Thus, at best, all improve- 
ment is at a stand with us, if we be not going 
fatally backwards in our moral state. If this be 
our character (as I believe it is, more or less^ that 
of a very great number even of those I have called 
the better sort of the middle classes of men), let 
us in time, aiujl in good earnest, cast off all our 
sins, negligences, and follies, by true repentance. 
Let us draw near, and acquaint ourselves with God, 
that we may be at peace. You can have no true 
peace, assurance, or satisfaction of mind, in. this 
life without it; for, if you be of the class lam 
now referring to, it is too late for you to have a 
perfect enjoyment of a life of sin and diasipatioD. 
And between that kind of peace, or father stupor, 
which those who are abandoned. to wickedness, 
);hose who are wholly addicted to this wbrld and 
make it their sole end, or those who are grossly ig- 
rant of religion, enjoy, and th^tdnward peace and 
satisfaction which accompanies the faithful and 
earnest discharge . of every known duty, there is 
no sufficient medium. You may go abont seek* 
ing rest in this wide space, while your hearts are 
divided between Grod and the world, but you will 
find none ; whereas the fruit of righfeoumess, of 
a sincere and impartial, though imperfect obedi- 
ence to the law of God, is peace and assurance for 
ever. 
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Sixthly, and lastly. To facilitate the exercise 
of devotion^ cultivate in your minds just ideas of 
God, with whom you have to 4o upon those oc- 
casions, and divest your minds, as far as possible, 
of all superstitious and dishonourable notions of 
bim. Copsider him as the good father of the 
prodigal son, in that excellent pi^rable of our 
Saviour. Let it sink deep. jQto your minds, as 
one of the most important of all principles, that 
the God. with, whom we have to do is essentially, 
of himself, and without regard to any foreign 
consideration whatever, abundant in mercy, not 
willing that any should perish, but that he had 
rather that all should come to repentance : and 
then, notwithstanding you consider yourselves as 
frail,, imperfect, and sinful creatures ; and though 
you cannot help accusing, yourselves of much 
negligence, folly, and vice, you may still ap- 
proach him with perfect confidence in bis rea* 
diness to receive, love, and cherish you, upon 
your sincere return to him. 

In this light our Lord Jesus Christ always re- 
presented his Father and our Father, his God and 
our God. This is the most solid ground of con- 
solation to minds burthened with a sense of guilt ; 
and, what is of great advantage, it is the most 
natural, the n^ost easy and intelligible of all 
others. If once you. quit this firm hold, you in- 
volve yourselves in a system and a labyrinth, in 

h2 
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ivbich you either absolutely find no rest, and 
wander in uncertainty and horror ; or, if you do 
attain to any thing of assurance, it is of such a 
bind, and in such a manner, as can hardly fail 
to feed that spiritual pride which will lead you 
to despise others; nay, unless counteracted by 
other causes, too often ends in a spirit of cen- 
sorioushess, hatred, and persecution. 

Religious melancholy, the most deplorable of 
all the cases of melancholy, will never be effec- 
tually relieved by any consideration but that of 
the mercy and clemency of the Divine Being. 
This unhappy state of mind arises from super- 
stition. It consists in an excessive and. unrea- 
sonable fear of God, and is peculiarly incident to 
persons of the greatest tenderness of conscience. 
And if we consider nothing but the holiness of 
the Divine Nature, and our proneness to vice 
and folly, there will be no end of this distressing 
scrupulosity in the best-disposed minds. But, 
in our situation, we must learn to acquiesce in 
the sense of our manifold imperfections, and the 
unavoidable consequences of them ; and to take 
refuge in the goodness and compassion of God, 
who considers our frame, and remembers that we 
are but dust. This is the part of humility. 

So long as we are seeking to justify ourselves 
in the sight of God (unless our minds be abso- 
lutely blinded) we shall not fail to condemn 
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ourselves ; for there is not a man upon earthy not 
even the most just and righteous man, who doeth 
good and sinneth not. Tea, in many things we 
offend all ; so that, if we should say, We have 
no sirt, we should deceive ourselves, and the truth 
would not be in us : but it is a neyer-failiiig source 
of consolation, that, if we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

Moreover, let it be considered by persons la- 
bouring under this deplorable calamity, that this 
fear of displeasing God, and anxiety about our 
future state, is one of the best evidences we can 
have that our hearts are, upon the whole, right 
towards God ; that we are seeking first, and before 
all things else, the kingdom of God and hisftgA- 
teousness, and that we are not so much concerned 
about the bread that perishes, as about that which 
endures to everlasting life. Our Saviour said. 
Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted/ blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness^ for they shall be filled ; so 
that this excess of religious fear, producing des- 
pondence and melancholy, is a state of greater 
safety, though it be less pleasing than that of 
religious joy. 

This fear of God, when it has once exceeded 
its due bounds, and degenerated into supersti- 
tion, and when it is not cured by a confidence in 
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the Divine mercy and clemency, by that lote 
which ccisteth out feaiTj is of a most alarming na« 
ture, and has often been productive of the most 
fatal effects. What is it that superstitious mor« 
tals have ^rupled either to do, or suffer, in order 
to recommend themselves to God? Voluntary 
pains and penalties, of the most frightful kinds, 
have not been spared for this pilrpose; and men 
like ourselves, yea, the exdellent of the earthy 
men of whom the world wcls not worthy, have been 
persecuted and massacred, under the idea of 
doing God serviced' 

I shall, also, here give an admonition conbera- 
ing another inconvenience which we are apt to be 
betrayed into, by imperfect and unworthy con- 
ceptioiks of God. It is that kind of enthusiasm 
which arises from an excess of religious joy, as 
the superstition I have just described arises from 
an excess of religious fear. It is well known thsit, 
in the beginning of a religious life, persons of a 
warm temper of nbind are apt to be carried away 
with extreme fervour. They are swelled with a 
tumultuous and rapturous joy, attended vvith 
great zeal in the discharge of their duty. But 
all this is of short continuance, and generally 
ends in a most unaccountable langour, and even a 
total indifference about religion, which astonishes 
them, and ^hich they are apt to consider as the 
consequence of the presence of God deserting 
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them, that peculiar presence which they supposed 
to be the cause of the preceding fervour. Also, 
in this deadness to devotional fervour, and in- 
difference about religion, they are apt to imagine 
their former experience to have been an illusion. 
All religion, in that state of their minds, appears 
like a dream ; and they afterwards often fancy 
themselves to have been tempted by the devil 
to disbelieve and renounce it all, natural and 
revealed* 

But the peculiar warmth of those emotions is 
owing to the novelty of them, together with a 
kind oi familiariiy in our conceptions of God; 
which leads to such a passionate joy as we na* 
turally indulge with respect to beings like our- 
selves. But more awful, and on account of the 
preceding excessive faniiliarity, too awful ideas 
of God will follow and check that fond transport. 
The emotion itself, having been above the usual 
tenor of the sensations, will of course subside; 
and the idea of God, being as yet single, as we 
may say, and not associated with a sufficient 
variety of other objects, cannot long be retained 
in the mind, any more than any other single idea 
unconnected with others. Consequently; other 
objects and trains of thought, which we have 
been before accustomed to^ will force themselves 
upon the mind ; and these, not having had any 
previous connexion with the ideas of God and 
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religion^ will exclude them, so that the former 
religious state of mind will as absolutely disap« 
pear for a time, as if it had never existed. 

All this, however, is perfectly natural, and will 
give no alarm to those who have a sufficient know- 
ledge of human nature. In this case, a person 
who would favour his progress in religion should 
calmnly acquiesce in the imperfection of his de- 
votion. He should give himself, in the intervals 
of it, to the steady prosecution of his lawful bu- 
siness, considering that as his proper duty, as 
serving mankind and serving God, and therefore 
by no means foreign to religion, depending upon 
it that if he only be careful to keep his conscience 
void of offence, his devotional feelings will return 
in due time. Let him then endeavour to purify 
and exalt his conceptions of God as much as 
possible; for this will tend both to give him 
humiliating views of himself, and to make his 
pious emotions more composed and more per- 
manent. And, by degrees, by frequently en- 
deavouring to raise his views above the world, 
while he is employed in it, religion will come to 
be no longer the business of an hour, or of a 
limited time, with him, but he will walk with 
God all the day long^ and proceed in the path of 
his duty with a calm and equal, a steady and a 
persevering progress. 
I shall conclude this discourse with observing. 
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that if a person should never experience any 
thing of this fervour of devotion which I have 
been endeavouring to describe and explain, I should 
by no means pronounce him the less safe on that 
account. This fervour of devotion is in a manner 
incompatible with the constitution of some per- 
sons' minds; and an uniform care to glorify God 
in all our actions, and to preserve a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards all men, 
without any thing of that warmth of zeal. and 
devotion which often delights, but also often 
misleads, others ; this, I say, will certainly be 
sufficient, according to the gracious constitution 
of. the gospel, to entitle a person to that glorious 
recompence of reward, to that eternal life, which 
awaits all those who, by .nothing hut patient con" 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and 
immortality. Our Saviour himself has assured 
us, that if a man do the will of God (he makes no 
other condition, he describes no particular feel- 
ing) he shall be to him as a brother, a sister, or a 
mother. 

We well know, my Christian brethren, what it 
is that the Lord our God requires of us, in order 
to live and to die in his favour, namely, to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God. To this plain path of duty, then, let us 
adhere, without being anxious about any thing 
further. Whether we have those fervours of 

h3 
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devotion which some feel, and are apt to be 
proud of^ or not, we fiihali experience that great 
peace of mind which all those have who keep Go(t$ 
' law; and having lived the life of the righteous, 
our latter end will also be like'kisj the fouddation 
of our joy being the testimoHp of 6Ur consciences, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity we have had 
our conversation in the world. 

It iis true we ^re imperfect^ sinful cteatures; 
but, notwithstanding this, we have all possible 
encouragement given us to trust in the abundant 
nlercy of our gracious God and Father, in that 
mercy which is essential to his nature as a Being 
who is infinitely good, and who is love itself; and 
which, if we could entertain the least doubt con- 
cerning it, he fully declared to all the world, by 
Mo^esand the prophets, by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles^ whom he sent into the world to preach 
the gititeful doctrine of repentance and remission ^ 
of sins, thereby to redeem fi. c. fo deliver J ns 
from all iniquity, knA to reconcile us to God. 
Animated, therefore, by the glorious promises of 
the gospel, let us, my Christiiin brethren, bested- 
fdst, immovedble, always abounding in the tdork of 
the Lord, knowing that our labour shall not finally 
be in vain in the Lord. 



SERMON VI. 



THE DiJlY OP Not LIVING TO OURSELVES. 



Romans xiv. 7« 



FOR NONE OF US LIVETR TO HIMSBLt^, AN0 HO MAN 

biBTH TO HIliSttiF. 

It is the excellence of our rational nftture that 
by it we are capable of living to some known end^ 
and of govermtig our lives and.eo«du0t by some 
rule; whereas brute creatures, necessyitily live and 
act at random^ just as the present appetite in- 
fluences them. Let us then, my brethnreiiy make 
the most of this our prerogative, by proposing to 
ourselves the noblest end of human life^anrd en-!> 
gaging in such a course of actions ^B will reflect 
the greatest honour upon our nature, an4 be pro- 
ductive of the most solid and lasting happiness^ 
both in the perfprmance and review of them. 

Agreeably to this, let the principal use we make 
of our understanding be to discover what the great 
end of life is ; and then let us use the resolution 
and fortitude that is either natural to us, or ac- 
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quired by us, in steadily conforming ourselves 
to it 

But as the regular inyestigation of the rule of 
life, from the light of nature only, may be te- 
dious, and perhaps at last unsatisfactory, let us, 
without waiting for the result of such an inquiry 
upon the principles of reason, take a more clear 
and sure guide, the holy scriptures, in so im- 
portant a subject, and see afterwards whether 
reason and experience will not give their sanction 
to that decision. 

The great end of human life is negatively ex- 
pressed by the apostle Paul in my text: None 
of us liveth to himself^ and no man dieth to himself; 
and, if we attend to the connexion of these words, 
we shall find what, in the apostle's idea, is the 
true end to which men ought to live. 

The apostle is here treating of a controversy, 
which had arisen in the Christian church, about 
the lawfulness of eating meat sacrificed to idols, 
and keeping holy certain days, together with 
some other ceremonious observances, and exhort- 
ing both parties to do nothing that might give 
offence, or be a snare to the. other, lest, by their 
means, any one should perish for whom Christ 
died. 

As the best foundation for mutual tenderness 
and charity, he reminds them that both parties 
acted, with regard to all ritual observances, as 
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they imagined was the will of Christ. He that 
observeth a day observeth it to the Lord; and he 
that observeth not a day, to the Lord he observeth 
it not. And -after giving his sanction in the 
fullest manner to this maxim, and deciding, with 
respect to this particular case, that all Christians 
ought to act according to the will of Christ, and 
consult the good and the peace of their fellow« 
christians, he declares in general that no man 
liveth to himself f and no man dieth to himself; but 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord, or whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord; that is, in all our 
actions our views should not be directed to our- 
selves, but to the interest of our holy religion. 
And as the Christian religion has for its object 
the happiness of mankind, (since Christ came to 
bless us in turning us away from our iniquities,) 
it is the same thing as if he had iaid, the great 
scope of all our conduct should be the real wel- 
fare of all to whom our influence can extend. 

We should, therefore, my brethren, according 
to this apostolical maxim, by no means confine 
our regards to ourselves, and have our own plea- 
sure, profit, or Advantage in view in every thing 
we undertake, but look out of, and beyond our- 
selves, and take a generous concern in the hap« 
piness of all our brethren of mankind, making 
their sorrows our sorrows, their joys our joys, 
and their happiness our pursuit; and it is in this 
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I disinterested conduct, and in ibis only, that we 

/ shall find our own true happiness. 

That tliis is the true rule of bunaaa life will 
appear, whether we consider the course of nature 
without us, the situation of mankind jn this 
world, or take a nearer Tiew of the principji^ of 
human natiire. And we shall likewise find that 
several considerations drawn froiH the holy scrip- 
tures wilt further confirm wd illusti*ate this 
maxinl of human conduct which was first sug* 
gested .by them* 

1. This disinterested Conduct of man is most 
agreeable to the course of nature without us. 
There is no part of the creation which will not, 
if it be viewed attentively, expose the selfisbqei^ 
and narrow-tnindedness of men. Fpr» ^moqg all 
that infinite .variety of things and creatures which 
present thetnaeltes to our view, not ooie of t^em 
appears to have been made merely for itpelf, but 
every thing, bears arelatipa to ^ sometbiog e}se. 
They caa hardly b^ said.toaffprd ^uy mutter for 
contemplatioQ siiiogly^ an4 are n^ost of ^1 the ob- 
jects of our admij^tion when considered .as con- 
nected with other tihiogs. The primary uses of 
things are few, ;bAt the secondary uses of c^very 
thing are alinost. infinite. . Indeed, the secondary 
uses of things jareso> many, that we aiie lost in the 
multiplicity of .them ; whereas we can give no 
answer, if we be asked what is the primary use 
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of any thing, but this general one, which will 
equally suit every tiutig, that every creature 
which is capable of happiness was made to en- 
joy that share of it which is suited to its nat«rre. 

Now, what do we iiiean, when we say that the 
several parts of nature are adapted to one anothePi 
but that they are made far thtusetff one another? 
I shall mention only a few of these mutual rela- 
tions and uses, t>egiiining with those parts of 
nature which are the most remote from one 
another, and whose mutual relations and uses are 
the least obvious, abd proceieding lo those in 
which they are more obvious. The Sun, the 
moon, the planeb, and comets, are strictly con- 
nected and combined itito one system. Each 
body, though so esoe^ingly i^mote from the 
rest, is admirably adapted by its Situation, mag- 
nitude, and velocity in its oirbit, to the state of 
the whole, in those respects atid miiny others. 
This connexion, probably, also extends to the 
remotest bodies in the universe; iSo that it is im- 
possible to say that the withdrawing of any one 
would not, in some respect or oth^r; affect all the 
rest. 

The clouds and the rain ftre d^sigi^ed to moisten 
the earth, and the sun to wafrm it ; and the texttrre 
and juices of the earth are formed so as to receive 
the genial influences of both, in order to ripeii 
and bring to perfection that infinite variety of 
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plants and fruits, the seeds of which are deposited 
in it. Again, is not each plant peculiarly adapted, 
to its proper soil and climate, so that every coun- 
try is furnished with those productions which 
are peculiarly suited to it? Are not all plants 
likewise suited to the various kinds of animals 
which feed upon thetti; so that, though they 
enjoy a kind of life peculiar to themselves, and 
all the influences they are exposed to be adapted 
to promote that life, they themselves are as much 
adapted to maintain that higher kind of life which 
is enjoyed by creatures of the animal nature ? 

The various kinds of animals are again, in a 
thousand ways, adapted to, and formed for, the 
use of one another. Beasts of a fiercer nature 
prey upon the tamer cattle: fishes of a larger 
size live almost wholly upon those of a less : and 
there are some birds which prey upon land ani- 
mals, others upon fishes, and others upon crea- 
tures of their own species. 

That brute animals are excellently adapted to 
the use of man, and were, therefore, made to be 
subservient to the use of man, man will not deny. 
The strength of some, and the sagacity of others, 
are as much at our command, -and ai*e as eifec- 
tually employed for our use, as if they belonged 
to ourselves. We can even turn to our advantage 
every passioii of their nature, so that we can 
safely repose the greatest confidence in many of 
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them. They are the guardians of our possessions 
and of our lives. They even enter into our re- 
sentments, and, at our instigation, take part in 
our revenge. 

Having now advanced to man, the chief of this 
lower creation, and shewn that all creatures of 
the vegetable, and merely animal, nature live and 
die for his use, pride might bid us here break off 
the chain of mutual relations and uses which 
we have been pursuing thus far^ and leave man 
la the enjoyment of his superiority ; but, beside 
that it is contrary to the analogy of nature, in 
which we see nothing but what has innumerable 
secondary relations and uses, that ma;} only should 
be made for himself. 

9. The situation of man in this world, or the 
external circumstances of human nature, still 
oblige us to assert, with Paul, that no man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself. Man 
himself is but a link, though the highest link, of 
this great chain, all the parts of which are closely 
connected by the hand of our Divine Author, 
Na3% the more various and extensive are our 
powers, either for action or enjoyment, on that 
very account the more multiplied and extensive 
are our wants: so that, at the same time that 
they are marks of our superiority to, they are 
bonds of our connexion with, and signs of our 
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dependence upon, the various parts of the world 
around us, and of our subservience to one ano- 
ther. 

In fact, every time that we gratify any of our 
senses, though it be in consequence of the exer- 
tion of our own powers, we are reminded (if we 
will be so just to ourselves as to take the hint) 
of our dependence upon something without us. 
For the means of our gratifications are^ in all 
cases, evidently without ourselves. 

If we be served by the vegetables and the 
animals which this earth affords, we are obliged, 
in our turn, to favour their propagation, to pro- 
mote their cultivation, and to preserve them in 
a healthy and vigorous state: and employment 
of this kind doth, in fact, take up a great part of 
our attention and labour. We must make the 
creature in some measure happy, if we wouId>be 
effectually served by it. And the attention 
ivhich domestic animals give to us, and their 
anxiety for us, is not to be compared to the at- 
teritiOH we bestow on them, and the anxiety we 
undergo oil their account. 

But my subject leads me to attend to the con- 
nexion which man has with man, rather than 
with the inferior part of the creation ; though 
it seemed not improper to point out that. In 
general, nothing can be more obvious than the 
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mutual dependence of men on one another. We 
see it in the most barbarous countries, where the 
connexions of mankind are the fewest and the 
slighest. This dependence is more sensible, in- 
deed, in a state of infanicy, wbfen this lefast remis* 
sionof the care of others would be fatal to us; 
but it is as real arid necessity, atid even vastly 
more extensivie, though less stTiking, when we 
arc more advanced in life, especially in civilized 
countries. And the more perfect is the state of 
civil society, the more various aud extended are 
the connexions which man > has with man, and 
ttoe less able is he to subsist comfortably without 
the help of others. 

The business of human life, virhere it is enjoyed 
in perfection, is subdivided iiito so tnany partB 
(each of which is executed by different hands) 
that a person who would reap the benefit of all 
the arts of life in perfection must employ, and 
consequently be dependent upon, thousands : he 
must even be under obligations to numbers of 
whom he has not the least knowledge. 

These connexions of man with man are every 
day growing more extensive. The most distant 
parts of the earth ar6 now connected : every part is 
every day growing still more necessary to every 
other part. And the nearer advances we mdke 
to general happiness, and the more commodious 
our circumstances in this world are made for us. 
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the more intimately and extensively we become 
connected with, and the more closely we are de- 
pendent upon, one another. 

By thus tracing the progress of man to that 
stale of happiness which he now enjoys, we may 
be led to think, that, in pursuing it still farther 
to a more happy state of being, adapted to our 
social natures, we shall find ourselves still more 
variously and intimately connected with, and 
more closely dependent upon, one another ; which 
affords a far nobler and more pleasing prospect 
to a person of an enlarged mind and of a social 
and benevolent disposition, than he could have 
from supposing that after death all our mutual 
connexions will be broken, and that every good 
man will be made transcendently happy within 
himself, having no intercourse, or, however, no 
necessary intercourse, with any being beside his 
Maker. 

By these arguments, which are drawn from 
facts that are obvious to every person who attends 
to the external circumstances of mankind, it is 
plain that no man can live of himself; and even 
that the rich are, in fact, more dependent upon 
others than the poor; for having more wants, 
they have occasion for more, and more frequent 
supplies. Now, it will easily be allowed, that 
every reason why we cannot live of ourselves is 
an argument why we ought not to live to our* 
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selves : for certainly no person receives an obli- 
gation, but he ought to confer one. Every con- 
nexion musty in some measure, be mutual. And, 
indeed, the circulation of good offices would in 
a great measure cease, if the passage v^ere not 
as open, and as free from obstruction, in one 
part of the common channel as another. The 
rich, if they would receive the greatest advantages 
from society, must contribute to the happiness 
of it. If they act upon different maxims, and 
think to avail themselves of the pleasures of 
society without promoting the good of it, they 
will never know the true pleasures of society. 
And in the end, they will be found to have en- 
joyed the least themselves, who have least con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of others. 

Thus it appears from a view of the external 
circumstances of mankind, that man was not 
made to live to himself. The same truth may 
be inferred, 

3. From a nearer inspection of the principles 
of human nature, and the springs of human ac- 
tions. 

If any man look into himself, and consider the 
springs and motives of his own actions, he will 
find that there are principles in his nature which 
would be of no use, were the intercourse he has 
with his fellow-creatures cut off; for that both 
the efficient and final causes of their operations 
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are without himself. They are views of man- 
kind, and their situations, which call those prin- 
ciples into action. And if we trace the opera- 
ition of them, we shall clearly see that though 
ithey be strictly connected with private happiness, 
.their ultimate and proper object is the happiness 
of society. 

What other account can we give of that im- 
pulse, which we all, more or less, feel for so- 
ciety? And whence is that restless and painful 
dissatisfaction which a man feels when he is lopg 
excluded from it, but that in such a solitary cqu- 
dition, his faculties have not their proper exer- 
cise, and he is, as it were, out of his proper .ele- 
ment ? 

Whence is that quick sensibility which we are 
conscious of with respect to both the joyii and 
the sorrows of our fellow-creatures, if their hap- 
piness or misery were a matter of indifference to 
us ? C^n we feel what is sometimes called the 
contagion of the p^ssions^ when we find that our 
minds contract a kind of gloom and heavipess in 
the company of the melancholy, and that this 
melancholy vanishes in company which is inno- 
cently chieerful, and question the influence of 
I social connexions? Much less can the reality 
: or the power of the social principle be doubted, 
when a fellow-creature in distress calls forth the 
most exquisite feelings of cpmpassion^ attended 
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with instant and strong efforts towards bis re- 
lief. 

So essential a part of our nature are these 
social passions, that it is impossible for any man 
wbolly to escape tbe influence of tbem ; but if 
wewould be witnesses of their strongest effects, 
and see tbem branched out into that beautiful 
subordination which corresponds to all the varie- 
ties of our mutual relations, we must look into 
domestic life. There we shall clearly see, that . 
the most frequent and almost the only cause of a 
man's joys and sorrows are the joys and sorrows i 
of others, and that the immediate aim of all ^is 
actions is the well-being and happiness of others.^ 

Doth not the sense of honour in the human 
breast derive all its force from the influence which 
social connexions have over us? Of what use 
could it be but to beings formed for society? 
What do we infer from our dread of infamy^ and 
from our beiDg so strongly actuated by a passion 
for fame, i^nd also from the universality and ex* 
t^nt of this principle, but that our nature obliges 
us to keep up a regard to others in our whole 
conduct, and that the author of nature intended 
we should ? And is it not a further evidence of 
the ultimate design of this principle, that in gene- 
ral the means of being distinguished, at least of 
gaining a solid and lasting reputation among men. 
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is to be useful to mankind; public utility being 

the most direct road to true fame ? 
Every noble and exalted faculty of our nature 

is either directly of a social nature, or tends to 

strengthen the social principle. Nothing can be 

more evident than that the dictates of conscience 
\strongly enforce the practice of benevolence : and 
;the pleasures of benevolence certainly constitute 
/the greatest part of those pleasures which we 
{ refer to the moral sense. They must necessarily 
I do so, while the foundation of all virtue and right 
/ conduct is the happiness of society : for then 
' every reflection that we have done our duty 

must be the same thing as a reflection that we 
jhave contributed what was in our power to the 
Igood of our fellow-creatures. 

"Lastly, of what doth devotion itself consist, 
but the exercise of the social aflections ? What 
are the dispositions of our minds which are called 
forth into action in private or public prayer, but 
reverence for true greatness, humility, gratitude, 
love, and confidence in God, as the greatest and 
best of Beings ; qualities of the most admirable use 
and eflect in social life ? 

I may add, that not only are the highest and 
the worthiest principles of human conduct either 
truly social, or a reinforcement of the social prin- 
ciple, but even the lowest appetites and passions 
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of our nature are far from being indifferent to 
social connexions, considerationSj and influences. 
That the pleasures we receive from the fine arts, 
as those of music, poetry, and painting, and the 
like, are enjoyed but very imperfectly except in 
company, is very evident to all persons who 
have the least taste for those pleasures. I may 
even venture to say, that there is hardly a volup- 
tuary, the most devoted to the pleasures of the 
table, but indulges himself with more satisfac- 
tion in company than alone. 

Having given this general view of tbe social 
turn of our whole natures, whereby we are con- 
tinually led out of ourselves in our pursuit of 
happiness ; 1 shall now consider further, how all 
our appetites and passions, which are the springs 
of all our actions, do in their own nature, tend 
to lead us out of ourselves, and how much our 
happiness depends upon our keeping their proper 
objects in view, and upon our minds being there- 
by constantly engaged upon something foreign 
to themselves; after which 1 shall shew what are 
the fittest objects thus to engage our attention. 

In order to preserve mutual connexion, de- 
pendence and harmony among all his works, it 
has pleased ourDivine Author to appohit, that all 
our appetites and desires, to whatever sense, ex- 
ternal or internal, they be referred, should point 
to something beyond ourselves for their gratifi> 
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cation ; so that the idea of self is not in the least 
necessitty to a state of the highest eojoyment 

When may men be said to be happy, but when 
their faculties are properly exercised in the pur- 
suit of those things which give them pleasure ? 
I say the pursuit rather than the enjoyment^ not 
because enjoyment makes no part of our happi- 
nesSy but because the vigorous and agreeable 
sensations with which our minds are impressed 
during the pursuit of a favourite object are gene- 
rally, at least in this life, of vastly more ccmu- 
deration. The pleasure we receive the instant 
we arrive at the height of our wishes may be 
more exquisite, but the others are of much lon- 
ger continuance ; and immediately upon the gra- 
tification of any of our desires, the mind is in- 
stantly reaching after some new object 

Supposing, now, the mind of any person to be 
fully and constantly engaged in the pursuit of a 
proper object, to the possession of which be is 
sensible he every day makes near appoeches, and 
his desires be not so eager as to make him uneasy 
during the pursuit, what more is requisite to 
make him as happy as his nature can -b^ar ? He 
will not be the less happy because the object be 
is in pursuit of is foreign to himself; nor would 
it make him any happier to have the idea of its 
contributing to his happiness. Nay, it oaay be 
flbiewn, that it would be better for us in:general| 
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with respect to real enjoyment, never to have the 
idea of the relation which the objects of our pursuit 
bear to oureelves : and this is most of all evident 
with i-espect to the higher pleasures of our na- 
ture, from which we derive our greatest happi- 
ness. 

Our benevolence, for instance, leads us imme- 
diately to relieve and oblige others. Pleasure, 
indeed, always attends generous actions, and is 
consequent upon thera ; but the satisfaction we 
receive in our minds from having done kind 
offices to others ie far less pure.and less perfectly 
enjoyed, if at all, when we bad this, or any 
other private gratification in view before the 
action. 

In like manner, he who courts applause, and 
does worthy actions solely with a view to obtain 
it, can have no knowledge of the genuine pleasure 
arising either from the good action itself, or the 
applause that is given to it; because he is sensi- 
ble, in hie own mind, that if those persons who 
praise his conduct were acquainted with the real 
motive of it, and knew that he meant nothing 
more, by his pretended acts of piety and bene- 
volence, than to gain their applause, they would 
be so far from admiring and commeading, that 
they would despise him for it. 

It is evident, for the same reason, that no per- 
son can enjoy the applause of his own mind, on 
I 2 
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the account of any action which he did with a 
view to gain it. The pleasures of a good consci- 
ence, or as they are sometimes called, those of 
the moral sense, cannot be enjoyed but by a 
person who steadily obeys the dictates of his 
conscience, and uniformly acts the part which 
he thinks to be right, without any view to the 
pleasure and self-satisfaction which may arise 
from it. 

The idea of self^ as it is not adapted to gratify 
any of our appetites, and can contribute nothing 
towards their gratification, can only occasion 
anxiety, fear, and distrust about our happiness, 
when it is frequently the subject of our thoughts. 
The apprehension and dread of misery (which 
is certainly the occasion of most of the real trou- 
ble and misery of men in this life) is beyond 
measure increased from this source: and the 
effects of it are most sensibly felt both in the less 
and greater scenes of our lives. 

It is chiefly an anxious solicitude about our- 
selves, and the appearance we shall make in the 
eyes of others, which is the cause of that affecta- 
tion and constraint in behaviour which is so trou- 
blesome to a person's self, and so ridiculous in 
the eyes of others. This trifling remark, being 
so frequently verified, may serve to shew that 
these sentiments are by no means merely specu- 
lative ; but that they enter into the daily scenes 
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of active life. Indeed they are in the higheat 
sense practical, and upon them depend those 
maximB of conduct which contain the great 
secret of human happiness, and which are con- 
Hrmed by every day's experience- 
That the idea of stif frequently occurring to 
our minds in our pursuit of happiness ia often a 
real and great obstruction to it, will be more 
obvious from a short series of plain facts and 
examples, which I shall therefore mention. 

Why are brute creatures, in general, so con- 
tented and happy In their low sphere of life, and 
much more so than the mind of man could be in 
their situation? Is it not because their views 
are perpetually fixed upon some object within 
their reach, adapted to their desires; and that 
the abstract idea of self, together with the notion 
of their being in the pursuit of happiness and 
liable to be disappointed in that pursuit, never 
comes in their way, to interrupt the uniform and 
pleasurable exertion of their faculties in the 
pursuit of their proper objects ? 

The days of our infancy are happy for the same 
reason, notwithstanding the imperfection of our 
faculties, and the greater proportion of pains and 
disorders we are then liable to. Those years of 
our Uvea slide away in unmixed enjoyment; ex- 
cept when tliey are interrupted by the actual 
sensations of pain : for we are then incapable of 
sulfering any thing from the fear of evil. It is 
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not titi after a considerable time tfaat we get the 
abstract idea of self; an idea which the brutes, 
probably, never arrive at, and which is of excellent 
use to u^ as will be shewn in its proper placCj in 
our pursuit of happiness, but is often abused to the 
great increase of our misery, as will appear by the 
facts we are now considering. 

Why are persons whose situation in life obliges 
them to constant labour, either of body or mind, 
generally more happy than those whose circum- 
stances do not lay them under a necessity to la- 
bour, and whose own inclination does not lead 
them to it ; but because the former have their 
thoiights constantly employed in the pursuit of 
some end, which keeps their faculties awake and 
fully exerted ? And this is always attended with 
a state of vigorous, and consequently pleasurable 
sensations. Persons thus employed have not 
much leisure to attend to the idea of self, and 
that anxiety which always attends the frequent 
recurring of it; whereas a person who has no 
object foreign to himself, which constantly and 
necessarily engages his attention, cannot have his 
faculties fully exerted ; and therefore his mind 
cannot possibly be in that state of vigorous sen- 
sation in which happiness consists. 

The mind of such a person, having nothing 
without him sufficient to engage its attentioni 
turns upon itself. He feels he is not happy, but 
he sees not the reason of it This again excites 
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his wonder, vexation, and perplexity. He tries 
new expedients; but, as these are only temporary, 
and generally whimsical choices, none of them 
have sufficient power to fix and confine his atten- 
tion. He is slill perpetually thinking about him- 
self, and wondering and uneasy that he is not 
happy. 

This anxious, perplexed state of mind, affecting 
the nervous system, necessarily occasions a more 
irritable state of the nerves, and of the brain 
which makes the unhappy person subject to more 
frequent alarms, to greater anxiety and distress 
than before ; till, these mental and bodily disor- 
ders mutually increasing one another, his con_ 
dition is at length the most wretched and distres- 
sing that can be conceived. No bodily pain, no 
rack, no torture, can equal the misery and distress 
of a human being whose mind is thus a prey to it- 
self. No wonder that, in this situation, many per- 
sons wish the utter extinction of their being, and 
often put a period to their lives. 

This is certainly the most deplorable situation 
to which a human being can be reduced in this 
world, and is doubly the object of our compas- 
sion, when the disorder has its seat originally in 
the body, in such a manner, as that no endeavours 
to engage a man's thoughts upon other objects 
ca« force his attention from himself. 

It is no wonder that we see more of this kind 
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of unhappiness in the higher ranks of life, and 
among persons who are in what is called easy 
circumstances, than any other. Indeed the case is 
hardly possible in any other than in easy circum- 
stances ; for, did a man's circumstances really 
find constant employment for his thoughts; 
were his business so urgent as to leave him no 
leisure for suspense and uncertltinty what to do; 
it is plain, from the preceding principles, that 
such anxiety and distress could not take place* 
It is well known that the mind sufiers more in a 
state of uncertainty and suspense, for want of 
some motive to determine a man's choice, than 
he can sufler in the vigorous prosecution of the 
xnost arduous undertaking. I appeal to men of 
leisure, and particularly to persons who are natu- 
rally of an active and enterprising disposition, for 
the truth of this fact. 

These principles, likewise, as is evident with- 
out entering into a detail of particulars, furnish us 
with a good reason why we generally see fathers 
and mothers of large families infinitely more easy» 
cheerful, and happy, than those persons who have 
no family connexions. The greater affluence, 
ease, and variety of pleasures which these can 
command, (subject to the inconveniences I have 
mentioned, and which are commonly visible 
enough in the case I refer to) are a poor equi- 
valent for the necessary, constant, and vigorous 
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exertion of their faculties, and consequently the 

strong sensations, and lively enjoyments, whicli a 
variety of family cares, conjugal and parental ten- 
derness, supply for the others. 

This would be the case universally, where large 
families could subsist, if the parents had sufficient 
employment, and if an early-acquired taste for 
superfluities had not taken too deep root in their 
minds. 

Happy is it for the world, and a great mark of 
the wisdom and goodness of divine providence, 
that men's minds are so constituted, that though 
they be in easy circumstances, they are never 
completely satisfied. The passions of most men 
are stiil engaging them in a variety of pursuits, 
in which they are as eager, and which they prose- 
cute with as much alacrity and earnestness, as if 
necessity compelled them to it. Otherwise, 
every person who could live easy would be inev- 
itably miserable. 

Inlinitely happier would it be for themselves, 
and for the world, if all their pursuits were such 
as would give them satisfaction upon the reflec- 
tion as well as in the pursuit, and be of real ad- 
vantage to the rest of mankind; which two cir- 
cumstances never fail to coincide. However, 
with regard to a persons's self in this life, any 
end is unspeakably better than no end at all ; and 
such is the wise appointment of providence, that 
I 3 
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bad ends tend, in a variety of ways, to check and 
defeat themselves, and to throw the minds of 
men into better, nobler, and more satisfactory 
pursuits ; a consideration which cannot fail to 
suggest, to a benevolent and pious mind, a pros- 
pect of a future happy and glorious state of things. 
It may be said, that if happiness consist in, or 
depend upon, the exertion of our faculties upon 
some object foreign to ourselves, it is a matter of 
indifference what the object be. I answer, that 
during the pursuit it is nearly so ; and universal 
experience, I imagine^ will justify the observa- 
tion. This is the reason why we see men equally 
eager, and equally happy, in the pursuit of a vari- 
ety of things which appear trifling to one another. 
Thus the florist, the medalist, the critic, the anti- 
quary, and every adept in the minuter branches of 
science, all enjoy equal happiness in the pursuit 
of their several objects; and as much as the histo- 
rian, the astronomer, the moralist or the divine, 
who refers his nobler studies to no higher end, and 
to whom they only serve as an excercise of his 
faculties. 
But though an eager pursuit tends to keep the 
i mind in a state of vigorous and lively Bensatton, 
! that pursuit only can give us the maximum^ the 
1 highest possible degree, of happiness, which has 
\ the following characters. It must be attended 
with the probability of success, consequently it 
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must be generally successful; and it must also 
terminate in suchgiatiticationsasare leaet incoti- 
sistentwith themaelves, or with the other gratlfi. 
cations of which our nature makes us capable. 
And it may be demonstrated (though I shall not 
undertake to do it particularly in this place}, that 
no pursuits answer to this description but those 
in which the love of manitind, the love of God, or 
the dictates of conscience, engage us. 

For, in all other pursuits, such as those of sen- 
sual pleasure, the pleasure of imagination, and 
ambition, we are liable to frequent disappoint- 
ments; the gratifications in which they terminate 
are inconsistent with themselves, and with each 
other ; and they aluiost ejitirely deaden and dis- 
qualify the mind for the nobler pleasures of our 
nature. It is the love of God, the love of man- 
kind, and a sense of duty, which engage the 
minds of men in the noblest of all pursuits. By 
these we are carried on with increasing alacrity 
and satisfaction. Even the pains and distresses 
in which we involve ourselves by these courses 
are preferable to the pleasures attending the grati- 
fication of our lower appetites. 

Besides, these noble pursuits, generally at least, 
allow us even more of the lower gratifications of 
our nature than can be obtained by a direct pur- 
suit of them. For a little experience will inform 
us, that we receive the most pleasure from these 
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lower appetites of our nature, as well as from the 
highest sources of pleasure which we are capable 
of, when we have their gratification least of all in 
view. There can be no doubt, for instance, but 
that the labourer, who eats and drinks merely to 
satisfy the calls of hunger and thirst, has vastly 
more pleasure in eating and drinking than the 
epicure who studies the pleasing of his palate. 

They are the pleasures of benevolence and 
piety which most effectually carry us out of our- 
selves ; whereas every other inferior pursuit sug- 
gests to us, in a thousand respects, the idea of self ^ 
the unseasonable intervention of which may be 
called the worm which lies at the root of all hu- 
man bliss. And never can we be completely 
happy, till we love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and 
with all our strength ; and our neighbour as our' 
selves. 

This is the Christian self-annihilation, and a 
state of the most complete happiness to which 
bur natures can attain; when, without having the 
least idea of being in the pursuit of our own happi- 
ness, our faculties are wholly absorbed in those no- 
ble and exalted pursuits, in which we are sure not 
to be finally disappointed, and in the course of 
which we enjoy all the consistent pleasures of our 
whole nature; when, rejoicing tvith all that rejoice 
weeping with all that weep, and intimately asso« 
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ciating the idea of God, the maker of all things, 
our father and our friend, with all the works of 
bis hands, and all the dispensations of his provi- 
dence, we constantly triumph in the comfortable 
sense of the divine presence and approbation, and 
in the transporting prospect of advancing every 
day nearer to the accomplishment of his glorious 
purposes for the happiness of his creatures. 

If this be the proper and supreme happiness of 
man, it may be asked. Of what use is the principle 
of self-interest ? I answer, that though an atten- 
tion to it be inconsistent with pure, unmixed hap- 
piness, yet a moderate attention to it is of excel- 
lent use in our progress towards it. It serves as 
a scaffold to a noble and glorious edifice, though 
it be unworthy of standing as any part of it. It is 
of more particular use to check and restrain the 
indulgence of our lower appetites and passions, 
before other objects and motives have acquired a 
sufficient power over us. But though we ought, 
therefore, to exhort those persons who are im- 
mersed in sensuality and gross vices, to abandon 
those indulgences out of a regard to their true in- 
terest, it is advisable to withdraw this motive by 
degrees. However, as we shall never arrive at ^ 
absolute perfection, we necessarily must, and in- 
deed ought, to be influenced by it more or less 
through the whole course of our existence, only 
less and less perpetually. 

.-., - ] ' - ..... 
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Tlie principle of self-interest may be regarded 
as a medium between the lower and the higher 
principles of our nature, and therefore of principal 
use in our transition, as we may call it, from an 
imperfect to a more perfect state. 

Perhaps the following view of this subject may 
be the easiest to us. A regard to our greatest 
happiness must necessarily g overn our conduct 
with respect to all those virtues which are termed 
private virtues, as temperance,, chastity, and every 
branch of self^-govemment : but it always does 
harm as a motive to the social virtues. When, 
therefore, self-government, which is our first step 
towards happiness, is established, we ought to 
endeavour to excite men to action by higher and 
nobler motives. For, with regard to all those 
virtues, the ultimate object of 'which is notpri-^ 
yate happiness, an attention to self-interest is of 
manifest prejudice to us; and this through the 
whole course of our lives, imperfect as we are, 
and as much occasion as we have for every effec- 
tual motive to virtue. 

We are now come, in the last place, to see 
what considerations drawn from the holy scrip* 
tures will further confirm and illustrate this max- 
im of human conduct which was first suggested 
by them. 

That the scriptures join the voice of all nature 
around us, informing man that he is not made for 
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himself; that they inculcate the same lesson which 
we learn both from a view of the external circum- 
stances of mankind, and aiso from a nearer inspec- 
tion of the principles of human nature, will be 
evident, whether we consider the object of the 
religion they exhibit (that is, the temper to which 
we are intended to be formed by it), or the mo- 
tives by which it is enforced and recommended 
to us in them. 

That the end and design of our holy religion. 
Christians, was to form ua to the most disinter- 
ested benevolence, cannot fee doubted by any 
person who consults the Holy Scriptures, and 
especially the books of the New Testament. 

There we plainly see the principle of benevo- 
lence;representcd, when it is in its due strength 
and degree, as equal in point of intenseness to 
that of self-love. Tkou shall lore thy neighbour 
as thyself. The plain consequence of this is, that if 
all our brethren of mankind with whom we are 
connected have an equal claim upon us (since 
our connexions are daily growing more extensive, 
and we ourselves are consequently growing daily 
of less relative importance in our own eyes), the 
principle of benevolence must in the end abso- 
lutely swallow up that of self-love. 

The most exalted devotion, as even superior 
both to self-love and benevolence, is always every 
where recommended to us; and the sentiments 
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of devotion have been shewn greatly to aid, and, 
in fact, to be the same with, those of benevo- 
lence: and they must be so, unless it can be 
shewn that we have some senses, powers, or 
faculties, which respect the Deity only. 

In order to determine men to engage in a 
course of disinterested and generous actions, 
every motive which is calculated to work upon 
human nature is employed. And as mankind in 
general are deeply immersed in vice and folly, 
their hopes, but more especially their fears, are 
acted upon in the Wrongest manner by the pros- 
pect of rewards and punishments. Even tempo- 
ral rewards and punishments were proposed to 
mankind in the earlier and ruder ages of the 
world. But, as our notions of happiness grow 
more enlarged, infinitely greater but indefinite 
objects of hope and fear are set before us. Some- 
thing unknown,but something unspeakably dread- 
ful, in a future world, is perpetually held up to 
us, as a guard against the allurements to vice and 
excess which the world abounds with. And 
still further to counteract their baleful influences, 
the heavenly world (th^ habitation of good men 
after death) is represented to us as a place in 
which we shall be completely happy, enjoying 
something which is described as more than eye 
hath seen, ear heard, or than the heart of man 
can conceive* 
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These motives are certainly addressed to the 
principle of self-interest, urging us, out of a re- 
gard to ourselves and our general happiness, to 
cease to do evil^ and learn to do well. And, in- 
deed, no motives of a more generous nature, and 
drawn from more distant considerations, can be 
supposed sufficient to influence the bulk of man- 
kind, and bring them from the power of sin and 
SataUf unto God. 

But when, by the influence of these motives, 
it may be supposed that mankind are in some 
measure recovered from the grosser pollutions of 
the world, and the principle of self-interest has 
been played, as it were, against itself, and been 
a means of engaging us in a course and habit of 
actions which are necessarily connected with» 
and productive of, more generous and noble prin- 
ciples, then these nobler principles are those 
which the sacred writers chiefly inculcate. 

Nothing is more frequent with the sacred 
writers, than to exhort men to the practice of their 
duty as the command of God, from a principle of 
love to God, of love to Christ, and of love to 
mankind, moreespecially of our fellow-christians; 
and from a regard to the interest of our holy reli* 
gion : motives which do not at all turn the atten- 
tion of our minds upon themselves. This is not 
borrowing the aid of self-love to strengthen the 
principles of benevolence and piety; but it is 
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properly deriving additional strength to these 
noble dispositions, as it were from within them- 
selves, independent of foreign considerations. 

We may safely say, that no degree or kind of 
self-love is made use of in the Scriptures, but 
what is necessary to raise us above that principle. 
And some of the more refined kinds of sel&love, 
how familiar soever they may be in some systems 
of morals, never come in sight there. We are 
never exhorted in the Scriptures to do benevolent 
actions for the sake of the reflex pleasures of be- 
nevolence, or pious actions with a view to the 
pleasures of devotion. This refined kind of self- 
love is no where to be found in the Scripiures. 
f Even the pleasures of a good conscience, though 
/they be of a more general nature, and there be 
less refinement in them than in some other plea- 
sures which are connected with the idea of self ^ 
and though they be represented in the Scriptures 
as the consequence of good actions, and a source 
of joy, as a testimony of a person's being in the 
favour of God, and in the way to happiness, are 
perhaps never directly proposed to us as the re- 
Ward of virtue. This motive to virtue makes a 
greater figure in the system of the later Stoics 
(those heathen philosophers who, in consequence 
of entertaining the most extravagant idea of their 
own merit, really idolized their own natures to a 
degree absolutely blasphemous) than in the Scrip- 
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tiires. And if we consider the nature of this 
principle, we shall soon be sensible, that if it 
be inculcated as a motive to virtue, and particu- 
larly the virtues of a sublimer kind, it should be 
with great caution, and in such a manner as shall 
havetheleast tendency to encourage self-applause. 
For does not self-applause border very nearly 
upon pride and self-conceit, and that species of 
it which is called spiritual pride, and which is 
certainly a most malignant disposition ? 

If this same principle have power to excite 
such ridiculous vanity, intolerable arrogance, 
inveterate rancour, and supercilious contempt of 
others, when it has nothing but the trifling ad- 
vantage of skill in criticism, a talent for poetry, 
a taste for belles lettres, or some other of the 
minuter parts of science, to avail itself of; what 
have we not to dread from it, when it can boast of 
what is universally acknowledged to be a far su- 
perior kind of excellence ! 

To guard against this dangerous rock, so fatal 
to every genuine principle of virtue, the utmost 
humility, self-diffidence, and trust in God, are 
ever recommended to us in the Holy Scriptures. 
Good men are taught to regard him as the giver of 
every good and every perfect gift. They are re- 
presented as disclaiming all the merit of theirown 
good works, and expecting all favour and happi- 
ness, private or public, from the free goodness 
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and undeserved mercy of God. When we have 
•) done all that is commanded us, vje must say. We are 
^ unprofitable servants, we have done only that 
which it was our duty to do. 
^ In the representatioii which our Saviour has 
given us of the proceedings of the last great day 
of judgment, it is in this respect that the temper 
of the righteous is contrasted vi^ith that of the 
wicked, though that was not the principal design 
of the representation. The righteous seem sur- 
prised at the favourable opinion which their 
judge expresses of them, and absolutely disclaim 
all the good works which he ascribes to them. 
When saw we thee, say they, hungry, and fed thee; 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink ; when saw we thee 
a stranger and took thee in, or naked and clothed 
thee ; when saw we thee sick and in prison, and 
came unto thee ? Whereas the wicked are repre- 
sented as equally surprised at the censure our 
Lord passes upon them, and insist upon their 
innocence ; saying. When saw we thee hungry, or 
thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in pri* 
son, and did not minister unto thee f 

This, too, is the excellent moral conveyed to 
us in the parable of the pharisee and the publi- 
can ; and the import of one of the blessings which 
our LQjrd pronounced in a solemn manner at the 
beginning of his ministry on earth. Blessed are 
the poor in spirt, for theirs is the kingdom of hea* 
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ven; and also the spirit of many of our Lord's 
invectives against the pride and hypocrisy of the 
scribes and pharisees. 

No other vice seems capable of disturbing the 
equal and generous temper of our Lord. Other 
vices rather excite his compassion : but pride, 
together with its usual attendant, hypocrisy, 
never fails to rouse his most vehement indigna« 
tion; insomuch that, before we attend to the 
heinous nature and dreadful consequences of 
those vices, we are apt rather to blame our 
Lord for intemperate wrath upon these occasions, 
and to wonder why a person, who otherwise 
appears to be so meek, should in this case only, 
be so highly provoked. 

How severely doth he check the least tendency 
towards pride and ambition in his own disciples, 
whenever he discovers in any of them a disposi- 
tion to aspire to distinction and superiority! 
closing his admonition, on one remarkable occa- 
sion, with these words, which are characteristic 
of the temper of his religion; Matt, xxiii. 11, 12. 
He that is greatest among you shall be your ser^ 
vant : Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased^ and he that humhleth himself shall be 
exalted. 

What temper can be supposed more proper to 
qualify us for joining the glorious assembly of 
the spirits of just men made perfect^ and perhaps 
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innumerable orders of beings far superior to us 
both in understanding and goodness, when all 
the splendour of the invisible world shall be 
thrown open to us, but a spirit of the deepest 
humility, and the purest benevolence? This 
alone can dispose us truly to rejoice in the view 
of every kind and degree of excellence wherever 
found, without the least uneasiness arising from 
pride, envy, jealousy, or dislike ; all which vici- 
ous qualities of the mind are nearly connected 
together. And how can a spirit of true humility 
and pure benevolence, which cannot exist with- 
out humility, be attained, if our regards be per- 
petually, or frequently, directed to ourselves? 
Where self is considered, pride, vanity, or self- 
conceit, with all their hateful consequences, 
seem, in some degree, to be unavoidable. 

Whoever, therefore, lays the foundation of 
human virtue on the principle of self-interest, 
or, what is nearly the same thing, self-applause, 
is erecting a fabric which can never rest on such 
supports ; and he will be found in fact to have 
been pulling down with one hand what he was 
' endeavouring to build up with the other. 

To draw to a conclusion. This doctrine 
abounds with the noblest practical uses, and 
points out directly the great rule of life, and 
source of happiness ; which is, to give ourselves 
wholly up to some employment, which may, if 
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possible, engage all our faculties, and which tends 
to the good of society. This is a field which is 
open to the exertion of all human powers, and 
in which all mankind may be equally, mutually, 
and boundlessly happy. 

This will render all expedients to kill time 
unnecessary. With our affectioAs and our facul* 
ties thus engrossed by a worthy object, we scarcely 
need to fear being ever dull, pensive, or melanr 
choly, or to know what it is to have our time 
hang heavy upon our hands. And I think I may 
ao far presume upon the known connexion of 
mind and body, as to say, that this is the best 
preservative against hypochondriacal disorders, 
to which persons whose situation in the world 
doth not lead them into the active scenes of life 
are peculiarly subject. Every day passed in the 
steady and earnest discharge of a man's known 
duty will pass with uniform cheerfulness and 
alacrity. And in the glorious, animating prospect 
of a future happy state of mankind, on which, 
in a humble trust and confidence in the assistance 
and grace of God, he has spent all his cares and 
exerted all his powers, that joy will spring up 
in his heart here, which will hereafter be un^ 
speakable and full of glory. 

If troubles and persecutions arise on account 
of our adhering to our duty ; if we be opposed 
in the prosecution of laudable undertakings, or 
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suffer in consequence of undertaking them ; the 
true piety of a person who habitually lives to 
God, and not to himself, is capable of converting 
them all into pure unmixed joy and transport 
Then the human mind, roused to the most in- 
tense exertion of all its faculties, burdened with 
no consciousness of guilt, referring itself abso- 
lutely to the disposal of its God and father, dis- 
trusting its own powers, and confiding in the in- 
1 finite power, wisdom, and goodness of God, ac- 
quires a fervour of spirit, a courage, fortitude, 
and magnanimity, tempered with the most per- 
fect serenity, and the greatest presence of mind, 
that is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
bear a man through every difficulty, and even to 
convert all pain into pleasure. His highly agi- 
tated state of mind, in those trying circumstances, 
is almost pure rapture and ecstasy. 

In those circumstances which appear so dis- 
ti'essing, numbers, I doubt not, have been able, 
according to our blessed Saviour's direction, to 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, knowing that their 
y ^ \ reward was great in heaven ; and have expert- 
; enced more real comfort, peace of mind, and 
i inward joy, in the greatest adversity, than they 
\ had ever felt in the days of their prosperity. 
Yea, what is related by historians of some Chris- 
tian and Protestant martyrs appears to me not 
incredible ; namely, that in the midst of flames 
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tUey have felt no pain. Their minila were so 
intensely agitated, and so wholly occupied with 
opposite sensations of the most exalted nature, 
as to exclude all external sensation whatever, 
vastly more than we can form any idea of from 
the trances and reveries which any person was 
ever subject to. 

What the extraordinary exercises of devotion 
are able to do upon extraordinary occasions, the 
habitual moderate exercise of piety will be able 
to do in the ordinary course and the common 
troubles of our lives ; so that it may not only be 
compared to a strong cordial, to be applied when 
tbe mind is ready to faint under adversity, but 
to that food which is the daily support of our 

To have God always in our thoughts, is not 
possible in this world. Present objects, to the 
influence of which we are continually exposed, 
muEt necesarily engage a great part of our atten- 
tion ; and worldly objects, by continually engros- 
sing our thoughts, are apt to become of too great 
importance to us. We grow anxious about them, 
and our minds are harassed and fatigued with a 
constant and close attention to them. Now, it 
is when the mind is in this state, or rather tend- 
ing towards it, that the benign influences of 
devotion are, in the ordinary course of our lives, 
the most sensibly felt ; when the inind, looking 
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off, and above all worldly objects, and deeply 
ioapressed with a sense of the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, unburdens itself 
of every anxiety, and casts all its cares upon its 
heavenly father ; and when the preceding tumult 
and disorder in the passions only serves to aug- 
ment that unspeakable joy, satisfaction and con- 
fidence^ with which a deep sense of the prefcnce 
and providence of God inspires the soul. 

The relief which a benevolent mind feels from 
; ■ communicating its troubles and cares to an inti- 
i-" j miate friend, in whose wisdom and integrity be 
can confide, though of the same nature, is but a 
faint image of what the truly pioila soul feels in 
the delightful seasons of the devput intercourse 
which he maintains with bis God. 

This is a perpetual source of joy and aatisfiic- 
tion to a truly devout mind, which tbe wicked, 
those persons who live to themselves and not to 
mankind, or to God, intermeddle i|Ot wit|u Not 
even an idea of that sweet trapquilUty^i^ exalted 
joy, ami caln^ fortitude which true 4evotiigfii in* 
spires, c$in b^ como^unicftted tp apotb^ who 
bath had no experience of it himself, Tbi9 is 
true of those things of which St. Paiil sf^s that 
the animal man amnot comprehend ihem^ qmi (hat 
they are faolishuss to him, because they we spi* 
ritually discerned. 
\ I would be no advocate fpr entbusia^iQ, The 
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feiToajjof devotion cannot always be kept upt 
That is ipp onsistent with the conditioa of our 
iiatu£0» and far frono being necesiary in our pr^ 
8^9t atat^; bqi that cheerful aerenity and com-p 
ppgigrg in w high moderate acta of devotion l^ure 
the^iQcQil an excdleal tsn^per for entering 
upoQ, and presevering with spirit and alacrity in, 
any iUMful and honourable undertaking. 

The sum of this practical doctrine, suggested 
by revelatiou, and confirmed by reason and obser- 
vation, is, tbat NO MAV CAN BE HAPPY WHO 
J^|¥f^a TO HIM9ELF ; BUT THAT TRUE HAPPI«»l 
19R^9 ^OK9lSTS IN RAYING OUR FACULTIES | 

I 

yfHQj[4hT siNaaos^sn bt some worthy object, ; 

Iir THE PURSUIT OF WHICH THE STRONGEST 
A.NP BEST OF OUR AFFECTIONS HAVE THEIR 
FULIi FLAY, AND IN WHICH WE ENJOY ALA 
THE CONSISTENT PLEASURES OF OUR WHOLE 

NATURE ; that though a regard to our greatest 
happiness be of excellent use, particularly about 
the beginning of our progress towards perfection 
and happiness, in bringing our inferior appetites 
and passions into due subjection to the superior 
powers of our nature ; yet that self-love, and a 
regard to ourselves, is very apt to grow too in- 
tenee, and is in fact the cause of a great deal of 
the useless anxiety, perplexity, and misery which 
ia IB the world ; and that therefore it ought to 
be our care, that our minds be engrossed as much 

k2 
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and undeserved mercy of God, When we have 
/ done all that is commanded us, ve must say. We are 
\ unprofitahle servants, we have done only that 
which it was our duty to do. 

In the representatioii which our Saviour has 
given us of the proceedings of the last great day 
of judgment, it is in this respect that the temper 
of the righteous is contrasted vi^ith that of the 
wicked, though that was not the principal design 
of the representation. The righteous seem sur- 
prised at the favourable opinion which their 
judge expresses of them, and absolutely disclaim 
all the good works which he ascribes to them. 
When saw we thee, say they, hungry, and fed thee; 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink ; when saw we thee 
a stranger and took thee in, or naked and clothed 
thee : when saw we thee sick and in prison, and 
came unto thee f Whereas the wicked are repre- 
sented as equally surprised at the censure our 
Lord passes upon them, and insist upon their 
innocence ; saying. When saw we thee hungry, or 
thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in pri" 
son, and did not minister unto thee f 

This, too, is the excellent moral conveyed to 
tis in the parable of the pharisee and the publi- 
can ; and the import of one of the blessings which 
our Lg/d pronounced in a solemn manner at the 
beginning of his ministry on earth. Blessed are 
the poor in spirt, for theirs is the kingdom of hea* 
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ven; and also the spirit of many of our Lord's 
invectives against the pride and hypocrisy of the 
scribes and pharisees. 

No other vice seems capable of disturbing the 
equal and generous temper of our Lord. Other 
vices rather excite his compassion : but pride, 
together with its usual attendant, hypocrisy, 
never fails to rouse his most vehement indigna- 
tion ; insomuch that, before we attend to the 
heinous nature and dreadful consequences of 
those vices, we are apt rather to blame our 
Lord for intemperate wrath upon these occasions, 
and to wonder why a person, who otherwise 
appears to be so meek, should in this case only, 
be so highly provoked. 

How severely doth he check the least tendency 
towards pride and ambition in his own disciples, 
whenever he discovers in any of them a disposi- 
tion to aspire to distinction and superiority! 
closing his admonition, on one remarkable occa- 
sion, with these words, which are characteristic 
of the temper of his religion ; Matt, xxiii. 11, 12. 
He that is greatest among you shall be your ser^ 
vant : Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased, and he that humhleth himself shall be 
exalted. 

What temper can be supposed more proper to 
qualify us for joining the glorious assembly of 
the spirits of just men made perfect^ and perhaps 
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and our intereBt in the prosemiiion of' propef- 
Ichemes for their relief. And the method in 
trhicb it is proposed to relieve the distressed 
persons we have now under consideration is 6nt 
tbat is quite free from all the difficulties which 
lie in the way of common charities (though the 
4A>jection8 to common charities hare no weight 
in this particular case), and a method which is, 
in all cases, the most eligible, when it can be 
pursued with effect ; namely, to put those per<- 
sons whose circumstances are distressing, or liable 
to be so^ in the way of relieving themselves. It 
is to exert our humanity in the way of encourag- 
ing, if not industry, at least frugality. 

This, consequently, is a method which will 
relieve the minds of the distressed of a burthen 
which is often less tolerable than most kinds of 
calamity^ namely, the sense of dependence and 
obligation. It may be a false kind of delicacy 
which makes some persons so extremely sensible 
upon these occasions: but it is a sensibility 
which only the most amiable and deserving per- 
sons are subject to ; and there is certainly a pecu- 
liar propriety in attending to this circumstance 
in the case before us. 

Who are, generally, the unhappy widows 
whose case we are now considering, but persons 
who have been brought up in easy and genteel 
circumstances, and whose small fortunes, joined 
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to the income of their huahands, and managed 
with great frugality, have been just sufficient to 
bring up a family in that decent and reputable 
manner, in which a regard to their station in 
life, and to the congregations in whose service 
their husbands were engaged, are universally 
acknowledged to require? These unhappy per- 
sona, therefore, are reduced at once, upon the 
death of their husbands, and the great reduction, 
if not total ceasing, of their incomes fwhich is 
the immediate consequence of that event), to one 
of the most distressing situations that can occur 
in human life. 

Here is to be seen the deepestaflliction for the 
loss of that companion and friend for whose sake 
they had sacrificed, perhaps, better prospecte, and 
situations in which it would have been more in 
their power to support themselves and families 
in the like circumstances ; the greatest indigence, 
to which they have never been accustomed, with 
which they are therefore wholly unprepared to 
encounter, and which, in their time of life, they 
are utterly incapable of remedying; and all this 
joined with that generosity of sentiment, inspire<l 
by their education, and cherished by the company 
and acquaintance they have always kept up, to 
which relief itself is distressing, unless conferred 
with the greatest prudence and delicacy. 

To augment the distress of these disconsolate 
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ividows, they see nothing before them but a 
number of children educated in the same decent 
and frugal manner in which their parents were 
obliged to live, with expectations (if they be of 
an age capable of having any) almost unavoidably 
above their rank and fortune, wholly unprovided 
for, and destitute, in a great measure, of their 
fathers* interest and friendships, on which were 
founded all their expectations of being introduced 
with tolerable prospects into the world. 

Here then, my brethren, are the worthiest ob- 
jects of charity, and here is the most unexcep- 
tionable and desirable method of bestowing it; 
so that no circumstance seems wanting to engage 
every benevolent and public-spirited person to 
join heartily in a scheme which is calculated for 
so excellent a purpose. 

Consider, my brethren, how many worthy per- 
sons are anxious about the prudence and the 
vigour of your present resolutions; with what 
tender and heartrpiercing concern the worthy 
and pious parent regards the wife of his bosom, 
and the children of his love, when he feels the 
symptoms of his own declining nature, and dreads 
to communicate the alarming intelligence ; and 
how earnestly he wishes it may be in his power 
to do something, while living, which, when he 
is dead, may be the means of providing a small 
substitute for the fruit of his present labours; 
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when, alas ! no substitute can be provided for 
li mself, for his advice, his instructions, his con- 
solations, the charms of his conversation, and all 
hie personal kind offices. Of what a load of 
anxiety and distress, which tends to hasten the 
dreaded event, would this scheine ease the wor- 
thiest and most considerate of human minds '. 

Consider also, how many persons, the best 
qualified to bear their parts with propriety and 
Jionour in social life, and to exhibit the finest 
example of the several relative and domestic 
duties to others, and who are thereby capable 
of having their own usefulness greatly extended, 
are restrained from engaging in social connexions 
by that peculiar tenderness and humanity, which 
a liberal education, and a life devoted to the 
service of a benevolent religion, inspires; and 
also by that very prudence, which would emi- 
nently contribute to their fulfilling the most im- 
portant duties of it in the most exemplary man- 
ner. 

So excellent an undertaking will doubtless be 
its own sufficient reward ; and if the fervent 
prayer of a righteous man avaihth much, what 
good may you not reasonably expect that the 
devout blessings and fervent prayers of the many 
excellent persons interested in your present reso- 
lutions will procure you, from that God icho is 
able to make all grace abound towards you, and Co 
K 3 
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supply ail your wants, out of his abundant fulness 
in Christ Jesus ! 

Let us then, my brethren, be stedfast and unr 
moveable in this^ as welt as always abounding in 
^eiy good work ; forasmuch as we know that our 
labour shall not be in vain in the Lord, 
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OF THE DANGER OF BAD HABITS. 



HosEA iv. 17. 

' f 

EPBRAIM IS JOINBiy TQ IDOLS. LBT HIM AL0J9K. 

Ephraik is here put for the whole kingdom 
of Israel, of which it was a part ; and this awful 
sentence pronounced upon it was delivered during 
its declension, and not long before its final disso- 
lution by the kings of Assyria. 

Many prophets had God sent to this unhappy 
nation, and by repeated messages had he exposi- 
tulated with them, from time to time, for their 
crying wickedness and proYjocations. They had 
had line upon line, hnd precept' upon precept ; but 
all had been to no purpose. They shewed no 
sign of repentance, but held fast their iniqidty^. 
and would not let it go, till the Divine patience 
and forbearance were wearied out. Mercy could 
plead for them no longer ; their fate was^ deter- 
mined; and the execution of the just Judgments' 
of God upon them was only delayed, but was 
sure to take place in the end. 
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This is the case of a whole nation abandoned 
of God in this fearful manner. But whatever has 
been the case of one nation may not only be the 
case of another nation, but also with that of any 
individual; and it is the possibility of this being 
the case of our own nation, or of ourselves, that 
makes it to demand our attention. To the 
Almighty, with respect to moral government, a 
nation is as one man, and one man as a whole 
nation. He punishes vice^ and he rewards vir- 
tue in both ; and whatever is agreeable to wisdom 
and equity in the case of a nation is likewise 
agreeable to wisdom and equity with respect to 
individuals. Supposing, therefore, that the cases 
are exactly similar, I shall, in discoursing from 
these words. 

First, State the case with as much exactness 
as I can ; 

Secondly, Shew the probability and danger of 
it with respect to human nature ; and 

Thifdly, Consider the equity and propriety of 
it with respect to God ; applying the whole doc- 
trine to the cases of individuals. 

In the first place, I am to state this case with 
as much exactness as I can. 

In general, when any person is in the condition 
of £phraim in my text, so that God shall, as it 
were, say of him, he is joined to idols, (he is 
joined to his lusts and vices,) let him alone, his 
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day of trial and probation may be said to be, to 
all important purposes, expired. He is no long- 
er a subject of moral gooernment, because he is ut- 
terly incapable of amendment, wbicli is the end 
of all moral discipline; and though, through the 
goodness of God, which is over all his works, he 
may live many years Ionger,yet hisfmal doom is 
in reality fixed; his sentence is irrevocable, and 
the execution of it only deferred. 

Not that the reformation of any sinner is ever 
naturally impossible, or that, if he truly repent, he 
shall not find favour at the hand of God. For 
nothing is impossible Kith God, and a trulif humble, 
penitent, and contrite heart he will never despise, 
whenever and wheresoever he finds it. But the 
change may be morally impossible, or not to be 
expected according to the usual course of things ; 
and this is sufficient to authorize us to make use 
of the language. 

Supposing a man to have lived so long in the 
habits of vice, as to have lost all relish for every 
thing that is good, that he has no pleasure in the 
company of the sober, the virtuous, and the pious, 
but only in that of those who are as abandoned as 
himself, and that the greatest satisfaction he has 
is in corrupting others {and further than this de- 
pravity cannot go) ; supposing that, in the course 
of his life, this man, besides every advantage for 
instruciiuii, had experienced a great variety of 
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prosperity and adversity; and yet that prosperity, 
instead of making him more thankful and obe- 
dient to God, made him forget him the more; 
and that afBictions, instead of softening and bet- 
tering his heart, only senred to harden it, and 
make it worse : Do I say that this abandoned 
wretch cannot be reformed, that God cannot, by 
any methods whatever, w(Mrk upon his heart, and 
bring him to serious thought and reflection? By 
no means. That would be to limit the power of 
God, to whom all things are possible. He can 
work miracles, if he should thipk proper so to do. 
But then I say this would be ia proper miracle, 
such as, at this day, we are not authorized to ex- 
pect. And judging by what we see actually to 
take place, and what we must conclude to be just 
and right, Grod may, and probably will, leave 
such a one to himself. He may determine to 
try him no longer by any of those methods of 
his providence which are usually employed for 
the purpose of reclaiming sinners. 

For instance, afflictions, and especially bodily 
sickness, are a great means of softening and bet* 
tering the minds of men : but God may resolve 
that he shall be visited with no remarkable sick- 
ness, till he be overtaken with hia Ust ; . or he may 
cut him off by a sudden and unexpected death, 
in the midst of his crimes. The death of our 
friends, or any calamities befalling them, have 
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often been' the means, in the hands of divine pro- 
vidence, of bringing to serious thought and re- 
flection those who have survived those strokes ; 
but God may resoWe never to touch him in so 
tender a part, but rather make use of his death 
as a warning and example to others. 

Now, when a man is thus left of God, and no 
providential methods are used to reclaim him, we 
may conclude that he is irrecoverably lost. It is 
in fact, and according to the course of nature (and 
we know of no deviations from it since the age 
of the apostles), absolutely impossible that he 
should repent or be reformed. And though he 
should continue to live ever so long after God has 
thus forsaken him, he is only, in the awful lan- 
guage of scripture, treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath/ and there remains nothing for him 
but a fearful looking for of judgment, and of that 
fiery indignation which shall consume the adversa* 
riesof God, 

Having thus stated the nature of this awful 
case, and shewn in what sense, and on what ac- 
count it may be said that it is quite desperate and 
hopeless, viz. because it may be morally impossi- 
ble that he should ever truly repent and be re- 
formed, by reason of God*s withdrawing those 
providential methods by which he uses to work 
upon men's hearts, and to bring them to serious 
thought and reflection, I come 
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Sdly, To consider the probability and danger of 
the case with respect to human nature; how far 
men are liable to fall into this fearful condition, 
and by what means they fall into it. 

A man's case may be pronounced to be thus 
desperate, when his mind is brought into such a 
state as that the necessary means of reformation 
shall have lost their effect upon him; and this is 
the natural consequence of confirmed habits of 
vice, and a long-continued neglect of the means 
of religion and virtue; which is so far from being 
an impossible or improbable case, that it is a very 
general one. 

In order to be the more sensible of this, you 
are to consider that vice is a habit^ and therefore 
of a subtle and insinuating nature. By easy, 
pleasing, and seemingly harmless actions, men 
are often betrayed into a progress, which grows 
every day more alarming. Our virtuous resolu- 
tions may break with difficulty. It may be with 
pain and reluctance that we commit the^r6^ acts 
of sin, but the next are easier to us ; and use, cus- 
tom, and habit, will at last reconcile us to any 
thing, even things the very idea of which might 
at first be shocking to us. 

Vice is a thing not to be trifled with. You 
may, by the force of vigorous resolution, break 
off in the early stages of it ; but habits, when they 
have been confirmed, and long continued, are ob- 
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stinate things to contend with, and are hardly 
ever entirely subdued. When habits seem to be 
overcome, and we think we have got rid of our 
chains, they may perhaps only have become as it 
were invisible; so that when we thought we 
bad recovered our freedom, and strength, so 
as to be able to repel any temptation, we may lose 
all power of resistance on the first approach of it. 

A man who has contracted a habit of vice, and 
been abandoned to sinful courses for some time, is 
never out of danger. He is exactly in the case 
of a. man who has long laboured under a chronical 
disease, and is perpetually subject to a relapse. 
The first shock of any disorder a man's constitu- 
tion may bear, and if he be not naturally subject 
to it, he may perfectly recover and be out of dan- 
ger. But when the general habit is such, as that 
a. relapse is apprehended, a man's friends and 
physicians are alarmed for him. 

The reason is, that a relapse doea not find a 
person in the condition in which he was when 
the first fit of illness seized him. That gave his 
constitution a shock, and left him enfeebled, so 
as to be less able to sustain another shock, and 
especially if it be more violent than the former, 
as is generally the case in those disorders. 

In the very same dangerous situation is the 
man who has ever been addicted to vicious 
courses. He can never be sjjd to be perfectly 
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recovered, whatever appearances may promide^ 
but is always in danger of a fetal relapse. He 
ought, therefore, to take the greatest care of 
himself. He is not in the condition of a person 
who has never known the ways of tjbickedness. He 
ought, therefore, to have the greatest distrust of 
himself, and set a double watch over his thoughts, 
words, and actions, for fear of a surprise. For 
if once, through the force of any particular temp- 
tation, he should fall back into his former vicious 
courses, and his former dii^osition should return, 
his case will probably be desperate. He will 
plunge himself still deeper in wickedness ; and 
his having abstained for a time will only, as it 
were, have whetted his appetite, and make him 
swallow down the poison of sin by larger and 
more eager draughts than ever. 

Such pensons may be so entirely in the power 
of vicious habits, that they shall be in no sense 
their own musters. They may even see the dan- 
ger they are in, wish to free themselves from the 
habits they have contracted, and yet find they 
have no force or resolution to relieve themselves. 
They are not to be rescued from the snare of the 
destroyer, and brought to \he\T right mind, but by 
some uncommon and alarming providence, which 
is in the hands of God, and which he may justly 
withhold when his patience and long-suffering 
have been much abused. Justly may he say to 
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»uch an habitual siiiner^ ad he did to Ephraim in 
my texti He is joined to idols^ he is joined to hid 
1 lists, let him alone. He is determined to have 
the pledsure of sin, let him receive the wages of 
sin also. 

This brings me to the third head of my dis* 
eotirde, in which I propose to consider the equity 
of the proceeding with respect to God. 

It may be said that it is not agreeable to equity 
for Ood to favour some with the means of im- 
provement, and suffer others to abandon them- 
selves to destruction without a possibility of 
escaping : but I answer, that the persons whose 
case I have been describing have had, and have 
outlived, their day of grace. God has long exer* 
cised forbearance towards them, but they have 
wearied it out, and it could not be expected to 
last for ever. They have had gracious invitations 
to repentance, but they have slighted them all : 
they stopped their ears, and refused to return. 
They have been tried with a great variety both 
of merciful and of aiSictive providences, but they 
made no good use of them. Why then, as the 
prophet says, should they be stricken any mote, 
when they will only revolt more and more f 

A day of trial and probation^ or what is fre* 
quently called a day of grace, must necessarily 
have some period, else when would the time of 
retribution, when would the time of rewards and 
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have h^n originally intended) or to particular 
persons, who after a seeming reformatioa have 
relapsed into vicious courses, is too obvious to be 
particularly dwelt upon. 

To come, tl^erefore, to a general applicatiop of 
this doctrine : let all persons who are sensible of 
the folly and evil pf sinful courses* and of the 
danger of persisting in then), make a speedy and 
effectual retreat. Let us do nothing by halves. 
To be lukewarm in religion is in eff*ect to have 
no religion at all. We mu%t give God our heartf; 
we must give him an undivided afibction; for 
we cannot truly lave God and Man^mon^ or the 
world, at the same tinqie. * In this unsettled and 
fluctuating disposition temptations will have a 
great advantage over us. We shall ever be ia 
danger of throwing off all restraint, and of rui^ 
ning into every kind of riot and excess^ till no- 
thing on the part of Divine Providence shall 
occur to reclaim qs. 

In reality, my brethren, aqd to every valuable 
end and purpose, the term of our trial and pro- 
bation does generally expire long before the term 
of our natural live^ ; for how few are there whose. 
characters^ whose dispositions, or habits of miiid, 
undergo any considerabla change after they are 
grown to man's estate ! Our tempers and gene- 
ral characters are usually fixed as soon as we 
have fixed ourselves in a regular employmeat 
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and mode of life : for, after this, we ^e almost 
every person continue the very same tp tb^e end 
of bis life. Some remarkable providentia,l oc<f 
currence, some fit of sickness, or some unfore- 
seen misfortune of any kind, may alarm tbose 
wbo have been addicted to vicious course, and 
for a time bring them to serious tbougbt and 
reflection ; but if tbey be turned thirty or forty 
years of age» how soon do the serious purposes 
which they then form go off, and their former 
modes of thinking and living return! Not only 
with respect to temper and iUpontion of miml, 
as it relates to virtue or vice, but with respect 
tp tbose habits which are indifferent to morals, 
wfi see that, excepting one case perhaps in a 
thousand, they arc not subject to change afiter 
the period that I have mentioned. Any habits 
that we contract early in life; any particular bias 
or inclination; any particular cast of thought, or 
mode of conversation; even any particular ges* 
ture of body, as in walking, sitting, &c., we are 
universally known by among our acquaintance, 
from the time that we properly enter life to the 
time that we have done with it, as much aa we 
are by the tone of our voice, or our band-> writing, 
which likewise are of the nature of habits, or 
customs. 

These observations may be applied in a great 
measure even to matters of opinion, (though na^ 
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turally nothing seems to be more variable^ as 
well as to mental and corporeal habits. A man 
who has studied, or who fancies he has studied, 
any particular subject, sooner or later makes up 
his mind^ as we say, with respect to it ; and after 
this all arguments, intended to convince him of 
his mistake, only serve to confirm him in his 
chosen way of thinking. An argument or evi- 
dence of any kind, that is entirely new to a man, 
may make a proper impression upon him ; but 
if it has been often proposed to him, and he has 
had time to view and consider it, so as to have 
hit upon any method of evading the force of it, 
he is afterwards quite callous to it, and can very 
seldom be prevailed upon to give it any proper 
attention. This consideration accounts, in some 
measure, both for the great influence of Chris- 
tianity on its first publication, when the doctrines 
were new and striking^ and also for the absolute 
indifierence with which the same great truths 
are now heard in all Christian countries. 

It accounts also for the more striking effect of 
the preaching of the Methodists than ours. They 
find people utterly ignorant, to whom the truths, 
the promises, and the threatenings, of the gospel 
are really new / whereas we have to do with per- ' 
sons who have heard them from their infancy, 
and have, alas! acquired a habit of disregarding 
them. But then our people, having, in general. 
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been brought up in habits of virtue, such great 
changes of character and conduct are less ne- 
cessary in their case. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that they too seldom exceed that mediocrity 
of character which they acquire in early life. I 
speak of the generality among us ; for others are 
remarkable exceptions, persons of disinterested 
and heroic virtue, in full proportion to the superior 
advantages which they enjoy. 

The resistance which the mind makes to the 
admission of truth, when it has been strongly 
prejudiced against it, is evident both with re- 
spect to the belief of Christianity in general, and 
of particular opinions relating to it There are 
many persons, by no means defective with re- 
spect to judgment in other things, of whose con- 
version to Christianity we can have no more 
reasonable expectation than of the sun rising in 
the west, even though they should consent to 
hear or read every thing that we could propose 
to them for that purpose. There are also many 
conscientious and intelligent Roman Catholics, 
absurd as we justly think their principles to be, 
who would deliberately read the best defences of 
Protestantism, without any other effect than that 
of being more confirmed in their prejudices against 
it. The same may be said of persons professing 
other modes of faith ; so that their persuasions 
are not to be changed, except by such a method 

L 
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fts tbat wbiefh wdis applied for tbe conversion of 
the lipostle Paul* Tbe same othservation may 
also be applied to m^ny q)ini0ns, tnA especially 
to a general bias, or turn of thinkings in Biatten 
of a political natore, and even in (Subjects of phi- 
losopby, or critrcism. 

Fact^ of tbis kind^ of ^bidh We ure all wit- 
neslses^ ani ^hkk ctttAe witbin the observation 
of every day in our lives, shew, in a very striking 
light, what cai-e ^e ought to take 'ifi form ii^ our 
first fudgtfertts of things, and in coMract^ng oar 
first habits, and therefore derive the "toore es- 
pecial attention of yol^g p&sohs^ la^ Hve s^ 
that when these principles and habiis We once 
properly fomlied, they sue genefidly fixed for life. 
Whatever is fact i^itfa respect to mufskikd in 
general, we 6ught to conclude to be the case 
with respect to ourselves ; Ib&t the cause is in the 
constitntion of our cwnmon ndture, nnd tlepen- 
dent upon the fundamental laws t>f it^ aiid> no 
doubt, a wise and iHseful psfrt'of it ; and we must 
not expect tbat miracles will be wrought in oar 
favour. 

To shew tbat there is th^ greatest advantage, 
as well as some inconvetilemie, resulting frotai 
this disposition to fixity, as we call it, in our Own 
nature, let it be observed, that if there was no- 
thing/a^d or perrhctnent in the human character, 
•ne should find the same inconvenience as if any 
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oth^r la\f 9f na,ti4re was uns^ttM, We sbould 
be perpetually at a loss hpw to conduct our- 
selyes^ bow to bebave to maakind in geoeral, 
and ^vea to puif owa p^^rticular friends and ac- 
quaintanGe, eaipecisdly aftei baving been for any 
space of time absent fc^m them« "We do not 
expect tp find persons tbe yery s^me in all 
chaQg^ of coridition or eircuomt^nc^^, as in sick- 
ness aAd M^ltb* prosperity apd adv«il<9ity, &c., 
hut tt^ep v(e generally know nf^hat kind of change 
t<> expect in theni in thq^e Qircunoi^tancesy and 
we regulate our condiH^t towards them by our 
experience qf tl^e usual effect pf similar cbanges* 
These observations, when applied to apinions, 
may serve tp f^iiftuse us, but when tbey are ap- 
plied tp p^ra^tice tbey ought seripusly to alarm 
Ma, Let all tbose, tjjierefore, wbo, being at all 
advanced in life, see reason to be dis§atii^iied with 
themselves, with their difiippsitfon of pjnd, and 
their general cpnduct, be ali^rmed ; for there is 
certainly the greatest reason for it, probably 
much more than they are themselves aware of. 
Persons in this state pf mind always flatter them- 
selves with a time when they shall haye ipore 
leisure for repentance and refprms^tion ; but^ 
judging from observation on others, which is 
the surest guide that they can follow^ (infinitely 
better than their own imaginations,) tbey may 
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conclude that it is almost a certainty that sucb a 
time will never come. 

If they should have the leisure for repentance 
and reformation which they promised themselves, 
it is not probable that sufficient strength of re- 
solution will come along with it. Indeed, all 
resolutions to repent at a future time are neces- 
sarily insincere, and must be a mere deception, 
because they imply a preference of a man's pre- 
sent habits and conduct, that he is really un- 
willing to change them, and that nothing but 
necessity would lead him to make any attempt 
of the kind. In fact, he can only mean that be 
will discontinue particular actions — his habits^ or 
temper of mind, remaining the same. 

Besides, a real, effectual repentance, or refor- 
mation, is such a total change in a man as cannot, 
in the nature of things, take place in a short 
space of time. A man's habits are formed by 
the scenes he has gone through, and the im- 
pressions which they have made upon him ; and 
when death approaches, a man has not another 
life, like this, to live over again. He may, even 
on a death-bed, most sincerely wish that he had 
a pious and benevolent disposition, with the love 
of virtue in all its branches; but that wish, 
though it be ever so sincere and earnest^ can no 
more produce a proper change in his mind, than 
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it can restore him to health, or make him taller, 
or stronger, than he is. 

The precise time when this confirmed state of 
mind takes place, or, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, the time when any person is thus left of 
God^ or left to himself cannot be determined. 
It is necessarily various and uncertain; but, in 
general, we may say, that when any person has 
been long abandoned to vicious courses, when 
vice is grown into a habit with him, and espe- 
cially when his vices are more properly of a 
mental nature^ such as a disposition to envy^ 
malice^ or selfishness^ (which are the most inve- 
terate, the most difficult to be eradicated, of all 
vices) ; when neither health nor sickness, pros- 
perity nor adversity; when neither a man's own 
reflections, the remonstrances of his friends, nor 
admonitions from the pulpit, have any visible 
effect upon him; when, after this, we see no 
great change in his worldly aflairs, or connexions, 
but he goes on from day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year, without any sen- 
sible alteration, there is reason to fear that he is 
fallen into this fatal security; that he is, as it 
were, fallen asleep, and that this sleep will be the 
sleep of death. 

However, a shadow of hope is not to be de- 
spised. One chance in a thousand is still a 
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chance ; and there are persons whose vigour of 
mind is such, that, when sufficiently roused, 
they are equal to almost any thing. Let those, 
therefore, who see their danger at any time of 
life, be up and doings working out their salvation 
with fear and tremblings that, if possible, they 
may flee from the wrath to come. 
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